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Hona Maria 


The story of this lonely Indian woman-hermit, who lived entirely alone for cighteen years, on one of the 
islands of the Santa Barbara Channel, is now but a tradition with the present generation. 


Written by Josephine Clifford in 1872. 


OUTHWARD from the quaint town of 
S Santa Barbara, beyond the Santa Bar- 

bara Bay—with its high-arching isles, 
summery winds and the softened splendor of 
semi-tropical skies—five leagues out in the 
ocean, the island of San Nicolas lifts its brown, 
rugged outline from the surging waters. Hid- 
den from the mainland by Santa Cruz, an is- 
land of greater magnitude, the sun seems to rise 
from the purpled rim of the waters, and to set 
where the golden seas meet the horizon of the 
golden skies. The waves wash far up the slop- 
ing, sandy shore, and, receding, leave bright 
shells, tangled kelp, and smooth, wave-polished 
stones. The seals sun themselves on the crys- 
talized rocks, and gaze at the intruder with 
almost human eyes. The sea-wasps shake their 
delicate wings in the bright atmosphere; and 
strange birds call from the high branches of 
unfamiliar trees. Deep pools lie hidden in lone- 
ly gorges, and fold their secrets forever in theiir 
dark bosoms. The wild dogs bark from the 
shelving rocks, and, with uncanny faces dart 
into the close ravine. 

Years and years ago ere the energies of the 
white settlers had made their impress upon the 
wilderness along the Pacific shore, a tribe of In- 
dians existed on this now desolate isle. Of 
what they thought, suffered, hoped or accom- 
plished, we have only scanty tradition. Now and 
then a pirate’s craft anchored along the quiet 
shore, and, departing, told no tale. Sometimes 
































the friendly voice of the mission fathers stole 
across the calm bay; and the shadow of the 
Cross, planted in the wilderness, threw its be- 
nign influence over the undeveloped children 
of the sun. But the Fathers sleep, and left no 
record. 

Thirty-six years ago the famine found this 
isolated band, and clutched them with its gaunt, 
relentless hand. The parched earth refused her 
sustenance; the trees stood bare and leafless 
in the hot wind; the streams ran dry, and the 
rocks glittered white and salt under the fervid 
sun. The wild game famished and died; and 
the fierce preyed upon each other. With pity- 
ing horror, these human beings stared into each 
other’s faces, and, with stoical fortitude, 
crawled away to die alone. Whether the Mis- 
sion Fathers learned of their distress, or wheth- 
er urged by other motives, it is not known; but 
they fitted out a boat, which sailed to San Nicho- 
las and brought away the survivors—eighteen 
in all. As the rescued islanders were brought 
down to the shore where the boat was an- 
chored, one of the women—who afterwards 
gave her name as Hona Maria—darted away, 
over the sandy shore, over rough rocks, through 
tangled ravines, with savage eagerness, to bring 
her only child which, by some oversight, had 
been left behind. They waited for her re-ap- 
pearance—they waited long. The skies dark- 
ened; the winds arose and tossed the unsteady 
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boat from her frail anchorage, and the reluc- 
tant captain was compelled to put out to sea; 
and Hona Maria was left alone on that deso- 
late, sea-walled isle. 

The thick fog shut down over the ocean, and 
the heavy swell of the waves tossed the boat 
rapidly toward the mainland. The rescued In- 
dians were kindly cared for by the humane peo- 
ple of Santa Barbara; but, either from past 
suffering or the unaccustomed influences of 
civilization, they died or dispersed to wilder 
surroundings. The boat was wrecked, prevent- 
ing another expedition to the islands, and for 
years was not replaced. Hona Maria was sup- 
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Monterey, and, in one of his cruises, anchored 
at the tragic island of San Nicholas. On wan- 
dering over the island, he found traces of hu- 
man life; ashes yet warm—a footprint in the 
soil. But again the storm beat down upon the 
shore and compelled the small crew to put to 
sea. With clear skies and becalmed seas they 
returned. Again, the smoldering fire—the trace 
in the sand; and, after a short search, to their 
amazement Hona Maria herself—the Hermit 
Monarch of this lonely isle! Without the least 
sign of surprise she gazed, for the first time in 
eighteen ‘years, upon human faces. In unin- 
telligible language, but with expressive, savage 


oo — 





“The seals sun themselves and gaze at 


posed to have died, and no heart turned to the 
lonely island. 

Eighteen solitary years had passed. White 
faces peered over the rocky battlement of 
mountains and browned under the California 
sun. Avenues of communication and commerce 
were opened, and the mysteries of the Golden 
State were penetrated. Captain Nidever, a resi- 
dent of Santa Barbara, fitted a schooner at 


the intruder with almost human eyes” 


gestures, she made them understand that the 
dogs killed her child. This was the burden of 
her limited expressions—this longing for human 
sympathy amid her tragic desolation—bursting 
the bondage of unintelligible language, and 
making the grand sorrow of her savage heart 
known and felt. 

A rude hut, constructed of interlaced 
branches, sticks and leaves, constituted her 
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shelter. A fantastic robe of gayly feathered 
bird skins, neatly dressed and adroitly stitched 
with fine tendons, by the aid of needles manu- 
factured from fish bones, covered her dusky 
limbs, and another of brighter hues were ready 
for time of need, or possibly reserved for her 
solitary festivals. Many rude treasures, col- 
lected during her hermitage, were transferred 
to the boat, and afterward landed at Santa 
Barbara. With astonishment she beheld the 


mainland. Her rapid glance took in the coast 
and the placid valley, girdled by the rugged 
mountains, sloping to the bay. From the narrow 
limits of her island-home, the sea only was vast, 
stretching away beyond the range of vision. 


received, pleased with gifts and kindness, like 
a child in a new creation. She spoke a dialect 
entirely different from the native Spanish or 
Indians of the Santa Barbara region. A short 
time previous to her death, which occurred six 
months after her departure from her native is- 
land, an Indian woman was found who could 
interpret her strange tongue. She had not 
much to tell. A life more colorless, devoid of 
imagery or experience, it is impossible to con- 
ceive. The effect of long seclusion, upon her 
mind so crude and undeveloped, cannot be con- 
jectured. In her solitary abode she knew the 
ways of the birds of the air and the fishes of 
the sea, and fashioned nets to capture them, 





" she knew the ways of the birds of the air and the fishes of the sea 


The boundless view of land presented a new 
and strange geographical development to her 
uneducated mind. A “solitary horesman” gal- 
loping along the smooth beach caused her ecsta- 
sies of delight, which she expressed in long, 
wild peals of laughter and fantastic dances. A 
team with oxen completed her amusement. She 
observed the unfamiliar actions of people and 
animals with child-like pleasure, yet never for- 
got her lost child, nor the horrible manner of 
its death. She was proud of the attention she 


. 


which, with seals and roots, furnished her sus- 
tenance. 

Large sums of money were refused by Cap- 
tain Nidever for the possession of the woman, 
as an attractive addition to a museum; but she 
was kindly guarded at his private residence, 
and in 1853 she passed to the spirit-land. The 
Bishop took possession of her ingeniously man- 
ufactured robes and carried them to Rome. 

Hona Maria sleeps on the cuiet hillside; and 
her strange fate, hitherto, has been a dim 
tradition. 


a 

















Under the Sugar Pines 


By A. W. MACY 


Sweet is the memory of a night once spent 
in the heart of a forest of sugar pines. It 
was on the western slope of the great Cascade 
Range, a hundred miles or so south of “where 
rolls the Oregon.” A beautiful spot it was, 
quiet and restful, and far from any human 
habitation. Looking down upon us in calm 
serenity were three snow-crowned mountain 
peaks, and alli about us, set like sentinels for 
our defense, were the great trees, towering two 
hundred feet and more above us. Very digni- 
fied they seemed, and kingly; not crowding one 
another, as do the spruce, and fir, and hemlock, 
but standing majestically apart, in honor pre- 
ferring one another. We could imagine we 


were in some vast cathedral, and that these 
great bronze columns were a part of the archi- 


tecture. Wonderfully quiet it was, scarcely a 
sound save the gentle breathing of the forest, 
the soothing murmur of the night wind among 
the tree-tops high above us. There was no 
thought of danger. Civilization, with its noisy 
jargon, its discordant janglings, and its stormy 
cross-currents, seemed immeasurably distant. 
We did not talk much, my companion and I. 
We just sat there in quiet restfulness, and let 
the indescribable glory of the mountain solitude 
encompass us. As we lay down to rest, the 
odors of the forest, sweeter and more whole- 
some than cloistered incense, came stealing in 
upon us, bringing refreshing slumber and 
veaceful dreams. If you want to get near to 
Nature, and feel her very heart-throbs, spend 
a night in a forest of sugar pines. 


THE COWBOY 
Frank M. Vancil. 


Backward, turn backward, oh, Time with your 


wheels, 


Aeroplanes, wagons and automobiles; 

Dress me once more in sombrero that flaps, 
Spurs and flannel shirt, slicker and chaps; 
Put a six-shooter or two in my hand; 

Show me a yearling to rope and to brand; 
Out where the sage brush is dusty and gray— 
Make me a cowboy again for a day. 


Give me a broncho that knows how to dance; 
Buckskin of color and wicked of glance; 
New to the feeling of bridle and bits; 

Give me a quirt that stings where it hits; 
Strap on the poncho behind me in a roll; 
Pass me the lariat, dear to my soul; 

Over the trail let me gallop away; 

Make me a cowboy again for a day. 








Treasures of the Ebb-Tide 


By Harriet S. Kellogg. 


Of all the multitudes of people that throng 
the beaches of the Pacific Ocean, both north 
and south of the Golden Gate, how few con- 
sider the “flowers of the sea” that lie at their 
feet. 

These sea plants rival the “lilies of the field” 
and Solomon and all his court were not arrayed 
in more brilliant colors than these with their 
shimmering silks and laces bedecked with gems. 

On rocky shores after every storm, or flood 
tide, the sands are strewn with great windrows 
of treasures from the deep. 

As salt water covers two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface the plants that belong to this vast area 
should be better known. To accomplish this 
one does not need to risk life by clambering 
over slippery rocks at low tide, nor even go out 
in a boat to find them. But wait until the high 
tide has passed and there they are, thrown 
upon the sands, challenging attention. 

The collection of one hundred classified sea 
plants shown at the Sixth and Seventh State 
Wild Flower Exhibits at the St. Francis Hotel 
in San Francisco, was gathered almost entirely 
from the beach at the foot of State street, Santa 
Barbara. 

All who have been to that charming city on 
the Channel know the main thoroughfare that 
reaches from the old Mission to the sea. They 
know the traffic over and under Stearn’s wharf. 
They know the familiar scene of rollicking chil- 
dren and picnic parties that play upon these 
sands, all unconscious of the exquisite beauty 
they are crushing beneath their feet. 

Gather up a bit of slimy color; go to the 
water’s edge and float it and see what a won- 
herful thing is the pink Callophyllis Variegata, 
like branched coral, or the Microladia Coulteri 
like rosy lace, fit for a queen’s robe. 

Better still, slip a card under each frond, 
drain, catching the natural position; lay a cloth 
over them and in the botany press these deli- 
cate mosses will adhere to the cards with their 
own glue. 

One of the first plants that attracts the eye 
on most beaches of the Pacific is the feather 
moss of “ostrich plume.” This is not a plant, 
by the way, but an animal. The entire frond 
is built up by thousands of little animals in the 
microscopic cells of this beautiful plumularian. 
The animals of this colony lead a communal 


life by division of labor. Some build the 
quill, which is the living cord connecting all; 
some build the cells 2nd procure the food, 
while others reproduce the species. Without 
the aid of a pocket lens these latter may be 
seen, like elongated balls, here and there upon 








“Plants of the sea-——" 


the featherlike fronds. These “balls” or repro- 
ductive zooids when developed liberate swim- 
ming bells or small jelly fishes. These in turn 
lay eggs that attach themselves to some object 
and become hydroids or “feather moss” again. 
This cycle of life is known as alternation of 
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generation. The wonderful life story of this 
and other hydroids would be a chapter in 
itself. 

Marine botany is divided into three parts, 
according to the color of the plants, green, 
brown and red. This division by color simpli- 
fies and makes easy the determination of the 
habitat and the classification by the amateur. 
The green zone is the shore line or tide marks, 
as evidenced by the algae on wharves, the 
green Ulva lactuca or sea-lettuce, (prized as 
food by the Orientals) and the narrow green 
wavy ribbons of other species clinging to the 
tide washed rocks. Looking out over the sea 
we behold a brown line dividing the blue, a 
half mile or more from shore. This is the 
kelp belt, approximately fifteen fathoms deep. 
Much of the red algae is also found here. These 
delicate plants grow mostly upon the kelp as 
so-called parasites but receive their nourish- 
ment from the ocean. 

Some varieties of rare red plants seek the 
deeper water and are seldom seen growing ex- 
cept by divers. They are truly the botanical 
treasures of the sea, brought to us by the tides. 

Further out and deeper down is the coralline 
zone which extends to a depth of fifty fathoms. 

Growing with the red algae is the black Poly- 


siphonia, or “black lace” moss, so commonly 


washed up at Monterey and Santa Cruz. The 
brown zone includes the olive green kelp gath- 
ered for the manufacture of potash and iodine. 
Here also grows the black vine of the sea-oak 
found at Half-Moon Bay and elsewhere. 

The plants of the sea, with very few excep- 
tions (as the eel grass) do not have flowers but 
reproduce by spore dots or lines of spores, etc. 
The Stenogramme Interrupta, a red deep-sea 
plant, reproduces in both ways but the “inter- 
rupted line” is its most common method. It is 
a rare and beautiful red plant, identified by the 
line often mistaken for a midrib. 

The coarser plants in the keip belt reproduce 
their kind by swollen tips on the fronds, which, 
when ripe, burst open. The sea-oak is an ex- 
ample of this type. The Corallina, pink, green, 
lavender and white is not an “animal plant” 
like living coral, but is a plant that incrusts it- 
self with lime found in solution with the ocean 
water. Beautiful specimens of Corallina are 
found at Asilimar. 

Even more interesting than the plants are 
the little colonies of animal life found on many 
a frond. I have before me a red Rhodymenia 
Palmata, namely a red-membrane palm shaped 
plant, that has six varieties of animals a*tached 
to it. Some little jelly fishes have laid their 


eggs upon it, and behold the young “ostrich 
plumes!” The Sertularia have woven their zig- 
zag lines upon it. The little Polyzoa have left 
a deserted village of tiny cells that looks like a 
piece of fine net lace. Upon a branch is seen 
a row of little gray saucers, like paper, strung 
together on a thread. These are the eggs of a 
shell. 

The kelp beds are famous for producing the 
longest plant that grows, the Macrocystis Pyri- 
fera. This plant has leaves with air vessels. At 
Santa Barbara it grows to be over two hun- 
dred feet in length but scientists have found it 
fifteen hundred feet long or five times as long 
as the tallest redwood tree. The vast groves 
of this giant kelp along the coast of California 
and Mexico surpass any others now known. 

The Macrocystis is a perennial. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington reports that 
groves cut to the depth of a fathom have re- 
grown their fronds within sixty days. The spores 
are on portions of the plant below the commer- 
cial cutting. 

Another giant kelp known to all is the Nero- 
cystis. These plants grow to the length of three 
hundred feet on long slender stalks which are 
used as fish lines by the Alaskan Indians. Each 
plant is capped by a large bulb or air vessel 
from which float the leaves. This plant is an 
annual and, in order to protect the develop- 
ment of its fruiting spores, should not be har- 
vested until after mid-summer. 

The roots of sea-plants are not true roots 
like those of land plants and do not draw up 
nourishment from the ocean floor. They cling 
to the rocks, shells, and to other plants. Their 
purpose is disclosed in the name “hold-fast” 
given to them by scientists. After stating this 
fact to a group of children I said, “Now, what 
is the root of a sea-plant called?” A boy, 
catching the thought if not the word, called 
out, “stick-hard.” As proof that sea plants 
draw their nourishment, not through their roots 
but from the ocean in solution, we refer to the 
Sargasso Sea, in the mid-Atlantic. This great 
mass of detached sea weed as large as all Eu- 
rope, thrives in the vortex of vast ocean cur- 
rents on the surface of a fathomless sea. It is 
the home of millions of tiny fishes and is the 
nursery of all manner of baby sea life until they 
are able to take up the struggle for existence in 
the open sea. It is a remarkable fact that, as 
the roots are not needed even as “hold-fasts,” 
they have disappeared from the “gulf-weed” of 
this strange sea of kelp. (Note: From “Sea 
Beach at Ebb Tide,” by Agusta Arnold, p. 34.) 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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OUR SYMPHONY 
By George Law. 


A meadow-lark stayed my weary way I 
With a liquid call in the burning day— ) 
With just one call as limpid and cool | 
As the fern-hid dew of a mountain pool. Chang 
, ' bandre 
For a further note I waited in vain and pr 
"Neath the drying sun of the arid plain; par pe 
I pleaded, my human voice tuned low; AS 
But the hot wind whispered a sighing no. Pa ee 
turn, a 
I whistled a bar of a beautiful air, Rite 
The notes flung high and clear and fair— held cc 
From the top of a stunted cedar tree of Min 
Came the liquid notes in antiphony. adie i 
Win 
I whistled on, one phrase at a time, , Be 
The meadow-lark filling the gaps in the rhyme; a rusty 
The wind joined in with airs from the sea, ‘oes, t 
Weaving a wondrous symphony. prayer- 
then fo 
A balm of music floated away, aomal 
A cooling draught on the fainting day; Theos 
And rabbits and ground squirrels blinked to see Lender 
The wind and the meadow-lark singing with me. tw Sen 
Fang, t! 
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Behind the Devil Screen 


By JAMES HANSON 


Crimson Temple, amid the lofts of the 
stifling Gobi Desert, the lunar-faced Fook 

Chang, and his bandit horsemen, poured with 
bandrols aflutter into the valley of Faa Yang 
and put the elder males thereof to the sword 
and carried off the Desert Lily. 

A Simian-faced Tartar priest bought her for 
a few yen and a handful of crude opium. In 
turn, a traveling Manchu, Ah Fang, with a man- 
darin mustache and the appearance of a rice- 
field coolie, purchased her for a paltry amount 
of Ming ware and some second-class jade. He 
made an escape with her from China. 

Wing Fo, her betrothed, the student son of 
a pottery turner, burned a few punk-sticks, gave 
a rusty tael offering at the shrine of a hideous 
joss, tore up some scarlet, gilt-bespeckled 
prayer-papers, uttered a string of cryptic words, 
then followed them to Mexico. There he dis- 
covered that they had entered the United States. 

Three weeks later Wing Fo sneaked over the 
border into California, where he made his way 
to San Francisco. Then he sought out Ah 
Fang, the Manchu. 


Fie his grifin-guarded stronghold, the 


When Wing Fo was ushered into the Stock- 
ton street establishment of Ah Fank his oblique 
eyes blinked from the start he received at thus 
being confronted with such sumptuous furnish- 
ings. 

The reception room was a treasure house of 
antiquities; it would have delighted the eye of 
any collector. 

Ancient porcelains of the finest selection lay 
congruously about on shelves and on stands of 
intricately graven ebony and tulipwood. 

He became dimly conscious of a huge figure 
towering above him, scowling like a Fo-dog in 
the palely luminous light. 

“Speak, coolie,” the Manchu commanded im- 
periously; “what would you have >” 

“The Desert Lily,” Wing Fo opened up. His 
manner was civil, albeit displaying no cringe 
nor servile smirk. 

The Manchu laughed hollow mockery. 

“Have you lucre>” an amused smile played 
on his lips. 

“I ask her price,” bandied Wing Fo, fixing 
Sh Fang in a myopic gaze through the lenses 
of his horn-rimmed spectacles. 


A short, cryptic silence fell. Then— 


“The Desert Lily! You would have her?” 
The Manchu spat scornfully, continued as the 
despised one nodded assent: “Her price— 
money to the exact amount of one thousand 
trade dollars. Have you it in your blouse? 
Speak, biter of cast-off sandals.” 

The smashing impact of such a staggering 
sum all but caused Wing Fo a total collapse. 
The son of a clay moulder with a thousand 
dollars! It was unheard of. One could till 
the soil of Shamo heroically for two lunar 
cycles, yet at the end of that time possess not 
one-half that amount. Its magnitude extended 
beyond the conception of his tender years. He 
broke down for an instant and ventured no 
voice expression. 

Ah, a happy thought! This was not China, 
nor the dusty Shamo, but the Magic Land where 
coolies waxed fat and prosperous from the lib- 
eral food and labor that was spurned by the 
lowest of white devils. By the dint of saving 
and the power of ceaseless work he could be, 
ere the lapse of three years, the owner of such 
a sum. A brightness came over his face at the 
sheer lucidness of his idea. 

“By the O-Ma-To-Fu Stone of my friendliest 
spirit I swear to return with the blood-price.” 
And with the solemn avowal Wing Fo, ignoring 
Ah Fang’s taunting smile, abruptly left the 
place. 

He returned to the street, stepping slowly, 
head bowed in thought, hands thrust listlessly 
in his pockets, till his aimless wanderings ter- 
minated at the cigar stand at the corner of 
Grant avenue and Washington street, where the 
youths of Chinatown were won’t to hang out. 

“From whence could come a thousand dol- 
lars?” he asked himself, as he joined the gath- 
ering. 

The young men were discussing the oppor- 
tunities accorded laborers who hired out to seed 
farmers. 

From the hum of voices rose the conserva- 
tive opinion of a slender youth. The seed plan- 
tations were as good as a mint, he said. He 
instanced the son of a junk sailor who had 
there earned enough gold to start a truck gar- 
den of his own. Aye! Gold was to be made 
there and the toil was easy. 
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The ears of Wing Fo drank this in eagerly. 
It was like a gift from Paradise. Accordingly, 


he withdrew from the clique and sought out a 
labor-furnishing agency. 

There he signed the register as a contract 
coolie to toil for the Wheeler Seed Farm, at Gil- 
roy, in the County of Santa Clara, for the 
period of two years at a salary of $1.50 a day. 


% *% % 


Days merged into weeks and weeks into 
months. Although Wing Fo suffered poignantly 
from heart-atrophy, he worked faithfully so that 
he might earn enough money to purchase the 
Desert Lily from her master. He ceased to 
rebel against Destiny and Time. He subcon- 
sciously adapted himself to the conditions and 
plodded along patiently with his garrulous com- 
rades. 

But all this had taken its toll of him. The 
work was severe on one so frail as he. Indeed, 
he but half-existed. He drank the filthiest of 
tea, ate number three rice and evil-smelling fish, 
and denied himself the pleasures of che-fa, pie- 
gow and fan-tan, so that he might again enjoy 
the smiles and cadences from the poppy lips of 
the Desert Lily. 

One day, in respite from the sweltering sun, 
he crawled, crab-like, into the shade of a lace- 
leaved like oak tree to rest his mummy frame 
for a moment. A thousand needles seemed to 
infest his spine; his face burned as with the 
fires of hell; his limbs were swollen from the 
sting of plant insects; he was wet to the knees 
from irrigating the long rows of dusty, green, 
globe-topped onions, and his hands were in pain 
with blisters, come from swinging the flail upon 
the sweet-pea canvases. But the afternoon was 
languid and soon the intermittent whisper 
breezes of the atmosphere lulled him into a 
deep slumber. 


As dreams of delicious foods are engendered 
in a starving hobo’s mind, so came visions of 
peace and riches to Wing Fo. In the mazes 
of his tired brain was born a picture. 

It was paper covered, with the flaring hiero- 
glyphics of the Canton Lottery Company. In 
his dream he observed his own counterpart 
mark out, with the ink-brush, ten of the picture 
signs. Equally strange was the appearance of 
another figure in a sage-green robe, coral but- 
tons and a silken cap, who bore an instrument 
with which he punched a hole in each marked- 
out character, uttering while he did so a sing- 
song telling of each ideograph. Wing Fo recog- 
nized him as the conductor of the lottery com- 


pany. 


But the strangest of all was the sum of the 
characters composed thereon. 

Each lottery company has its own style of 
tickets. Some use numerals; others use ex- 
cerpts from the poems of some great sage. But 
this was neither an extract from the books of 
Confucius nor a quotation from Chung-tzu, but 
the portrayal of a beautiful girl. 

Wing Fo recognized the picture-signs in- 
stantly as the description of the Desert Lily. 
And the pattern took her form and she looked 
down and smiled on him. 

He awoke with a start. The vision burned 
in his mind twofold more than the smarting of 
his hurts. As he staggered to his feet he looked 
about in alarm to see if the field-boss had ob- 
served him asleep. He longed for the coming 
of night so that he might obey the command 
of his dream, for, born of a superstitious race, 
he believed in dreams. 

And when night came he made obeisance be- 
fore a miniature porcelain joss in the bunk 
house, chewed some sacred lotus root, said a 
prayer to his departed ancestors for their spir- 
itual assistance in his venture, then set out over 
the moon-bathed seed fields to the town of 
Gilroy. 

There he entered the shack store of Quong 
Kee & Co. He exchanged the banalaties of 
self-introduction—which consisted of sucking in 
the breath through compressed lips and a low 
bow—with Ah Fat, the clerk, then marked, ac- 
cording to his dream, the ten spots on the Can- 
ton ticket. 

He won! Never before had he, in his tender 
years of living, seen such a vastness of riches. 
He scarcely heard the ejaculations of the on- 
lookers who congratulated him, the staccato 
curses of the less fortunate, and the blessings of 
those who sought a few coins. 

“Ho sai kai!” they said. 
Luck had favored him.” 


*% *% * 


A few days later he returned to the metropo- 
lis, his face bland and tranquil, but his eyes 
glittered with expectation and his heart was 
elated. 

With head flung back, he strolled triumph- 
antly up Grant avenue; scorning the windows 
with their exhibits of Kanohe ware, silken robes 
and embroideries, and tra sets with zig-zag, 
blue-glistening streaks; ignoring the inviting en- 
trances of bizarre restaurants, from which 
floated the haunting scent of sandalwood. and 
eschewing the dainties, such as candied wate! 
melon rind, sugar-dipped cocoanut, Japanese 
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© Fj vended at street stalls. 
Once more he won admittance to the recep- 
tyle of , 
se ex. § ton room and the presence of the keeper of the 
But @ Desert Lily. 


“I have returned—” he spoke with tones that 
might have sprung from ancient song-wood, but 
underneath the soft richness of its sound the 
Manchu sensed the nitrous outcropping of here- 
ditary enmity—‘returned for the-Desert Lily.” 

Through the satin-blue smoke ascending from 
the incense-pot the wispy mustache twitched on 
thin lips and the shaven brows went upward as 
Ah Fang glowered irritably up with misty eyes 


ing of B from his opium pipe, which was carved in sleep- 
looked ing dragons. 

ad ob- “Eldest born of a pig!” scoffed the Manchu, 
oming # insolently, contemptuously. “Have you par- 


taken too freely of the Black Smoke—that you 
talk thus—or have you dipped your slovenly 
fingers into some merchant’s money coffers 
whilst he slumbered>” He rose leisurely to his 
feet. His figure bore so subtly the slink of a 
feline in its every movement. 

“Neither,” said Wing Fo, ignoring the trust, 
his eyes narrowing craftily, while he prepared 
to bargain. “Twas come of a dream—Most 
Honorable of the Celestial Kingdom—the re- 


Juong @ lease price.” 
ies of And with this flattery he displayed but a por- 
ing in § tion of his wealth. 


“The thousand of gold,” he added. 

“Fool!” 

“Yet another.” 

“Thrice accursed!” 

“All!” cried Wing Fo, his eyes aflame. “Here 
is enough to furnish ebony and brocades for a 
Gobi camel caravan.” 

He thrust his entire holdings eagerly, per- 
suasively, into Ah Fang’s mongoloid hands, yet, 
ere the lapse of a moment, his own person was 
the recipient of the back-flung wealth. 

“Away with your mere pittance,” the features 
of the Manchu worked with impulsive ferocity, 
his slitted eyes almost phosphorescent with 
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— vehement hatred. “I lose more at one sit- 
| pen ting at dominoes. Cease from my presence; 

*@ you pollute the pure!” 

" With that Wing Fo fell to and gathered up 
imP™ @ his gold and departed from Ah Fang’s apart- 
dows ments, with a sharp despondency in his breast. 
robes f It felt like the end of the world. He wan- 
3-288 @ dered about in the slinking, shuffling crowds in 
ig © 8 the street like a wave-buffeted derelict. 
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vater- The Desert Lily! Wing Fo became dejectedly 


solicitous of her welfare. More than once san- 


anese 
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ity had nearly fled from thinking of her. Some- 
where behind those thousand unpainted walls 
was the imprisoned jewel of China’s casket. 

But where? 

Muffled by distance, the treble of a musette 
mocked her voice; the contour of a distant 
maiden, in vee shon and orthodox, black satin 
trousers, was her very image, till beheld at a 
closer view; the wafture of China lilies from 
the balconies overhead laved him like her very 
breath, and with the wantonness of a lover's 
fancy he likened her lips to a flaming pome- 
granate bloom—all this pulsed on in the heart 
of him relentlessly. 

But where? 

With his senes atuned to their highest pitch 
he sought for her in the night-blanketed alleys; 
in the murky dens reeking of opium smoke; in 
the chow pavilions where the young exchanged 
gossip of Chinatown, amid the soothing alloy- 
age of incense and seductive drinks; in the 
slave houses, where jade-and-pearl-ornamented 
girls became prey to covetous men with moldy 
souls, and in the inky maw and labyrinths of the 
slimy, underground tunnels. 

But, no! The Mongol cunning kept her se- 
cluded from all, save himself. 

* * ¥ 


In the swirling, human maelstrom of the 
street Wing Fo came to a meeting with Charlie 
Fong, a recent acquaintance, a new-found 
friend. Charlie was Young China. He was 
clad in Western garments and spent his silver 
lavishly. He was one of the youths who fore- 
gathered at the cigar stand. 

Charlie again confessed an inexplicable lik- 
ing for Wing Fo. And it was his fondest wish 
that Wing Fo seek membership with the Yang 
Lee Tong, of whom he himself was an active 
member. Its highbinders need not toil, said 
Charlie, for their upkeep and salary was fur- 
nished by the tong chiefs. Only once, perhaps 
twice, a year did the tong chiefs send out 
armed battalions of gun-fighters and hatchet- 
men slinking noiselessly into the alleys and 
streets to do secret warfare. Then Fong ceased 
wisely his speech, for he saw the eyes of Wing 
Fo glow with a strange light. 

x * x 


Wing Fo shuffled without pause about the 
streets while he wrestled and pondered with an 
excess of thoughts anent Charlie Fong’s words. 
Chance took him into a strange street and into 
the pretentious gardens at the rear of a spacious 
bungalow-dwelling. 

The garden was a kingdom in the miniature. 
It was fit enough for an Oriental princess. 
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From its source, hidden in a maze of dwarf 
cembra pines, firs, kanaros and banyons, a tiny 
river flowed with numerous rainbowed falls 
scarcely a foot in height, under arched bridges 
which were shaded by tiny Japanese orange 
trees, to a miniature, crystalline lake. And in 
the lake goldfish of a hundred hues swam in 
and out of the windows of a submerged porce- 
lain pagoda and beat their web-like tails against 
the stems of the myriad-colored water lilies that 
grew therein. 

Wing Fo awoke from his musings with a 
voluminous start He realized that he was tres- 
passing on the private domain of another. And 
some nameless thing within him engenered into 
the thought—Ah Fang, the Manchu! The at- 
mosphere of the place became subtly menacing 
as he sought to escape the conviction of his 
fancy. He glanced about cautiously as he 
quickened his pace. 

On a bench, scarcely two fathoms from him, 
a black-bloused, yellow human lay sleeping 
after his midday rice, a heavy pistol protruding 
from his pocket. - Then, by his livery and house 
mark, Wing Fo knew him to be one of the 
Manchu’s “look-see” men. 

Wing Fo hurried in greater haste. 

But what sound was that which descended 


from the painted balcony under which he 


Its tonal beauty enveloped him in a 


passed ? 
It was beautiful—ten- 


voluptuous somnolence. 


der, lustrous and seductive—but, oh, so deep . 


with pain! 

“Wing Fo!” It was repeated. 

Then he cast his eyes up to the vine-entwined 
latticework overhead and beheld there the con- 
tour of an oval face that was titillant with 
color and suspense. 

"Twas the Desert Lily! 

Screened from the slumbering one by a weep- 
ing willow tree, Wing Fo scaled the network 
with agility, and with a tremulousness of emo- 
tion, permitted his lips to melt against those 
painted and pursed within. 

“Tomorrow,” she whispered breathlessly, 
“the master shall be absent for many hours. I 
shall await you here. Be not alarmed of the 
guards, for I shall administer opium to their 


° 2] 
soy and rice. 
* % * 


That night Wing Fo lay back on his couch, a 
blue hair ornament clasped tightly in his hand, 
an all-encompassing, drowsy ecstacy creeping 
over him, while he, with the merging of con- 
sciousness into sleep, saw her again among the 
vines—her robe of Nankeen blue, embroidered 
with plum blossoms, her chceeks of warm ala- 


baster, which accentuated her limpid, sepia 
eyes, and her hair that shone as a casque of 
thrice-polished ebony, and her lissom figure. 

And when dawn drove sleep from his eyes he 
rose from his couch with the freshness of a lotus 
bud. He could hardly await the hour of noon. 
While he dressed himself in immaculate cloths, 
which he had purchased the night before, he 
sang snatches of desert songs and recited some 
couplets from Lai Fu, to Niu, the Bull: 

“*You ploughed the lofty snow clouds beside the ocean 
gate, 

No herdsman watched your gentle ramblings; 

You gazed on dewy meadows and tracked the snowy 

hills ; 

Under the Bodhi tree you met the goat and deer, 

And by the Lotus pond, the elephant and dragon; 

Your head and horns against the evening sky of blue 

and purple-pink 

Are like the jade hibiscus that break the crystal 

lake.’ ” 
% ¥ * 

It was Paradise! Wing Fo muttered an ex- 
temporized excuse for being tardy— in truth he 
was early—but she excused him and they em- 
braced. eyes moist with emotion while they in- 
quired, almost incoherently from tenderness, of 
the other’s welfare during the interval of their 
compulsory separation. 

But soon they were lost in halcyon laughter 
at memories, while they gazed at each other in 
an atmosphere of love, across the laquered, 
teakwood table. They were shielded from sight 
and harm from evil spirits by the devil screen 
of Ah Fang’s family. 

And the devil screen, which was constructed 
by some able artificer of centuries before, was 
framed in deeply-carved cypress wood, bearing 
the portrait of a great sage surrounded by red 
and green signs of the zodaic, dragons, pheas- 
ants, flames of fire and water lilies. 

“Come, Wing Fo,” beamed the Desert Lily, 
sincerely, “dip your chopsticks into the delicious 
ngar toy and foo yung har. And the seaweed 
and mushrooms, of which the gee tong gong 
and the hing san gong are compounded, are of 
the finest selection, fresh this day from the 
stalls of Jackson street. And you must sample 
the mar ti, and the candied citron, and the seed 
cakes. Too, have I secured the li chee nuts 
and the ya sue gone for your especial benefit.” 

Thus they dined that glorious afternoon, safe 
in the idea that they did no wrong, and sipped 
fragrant Oolong from tiny tea cups, no larger 
and as frail as an egg shell, and eloquently fa- 
vored each other with memories of Faa Yang. 

Also, Wing Fo chanted an interminable pane- 
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gryric of her ancestral line, whose sublime gene- 
rations extended back into the obscure crypts 
of time. And he spoke of her in terms of 
scenes—such as the silken, lace-like clouds that 
hung at dusk over the rock-hewn temples of 
Lung Men, tinted about the edges with a sheen 
of saffron and mauve from the dying sun, and 
the canopy of night whose brilliant stars were 
like the petaled lips of moon flowers. 

Then he inquired in a dimmed, faltering 
voice of the Manchu’s manners during her en- 
forced, loveless servitude. 


while he vainly sought word expression of his 
thoughts. 

He excused himself abruptly. 

“A ‘coolie’ shall kill an aristocrat!” was his 
parting vow. “I shall await the chance.” 

He sought out Charlie Fong. And he, too, 
ere the sun had vanished below the horizon, 
pledged allegiance to the Yang Lee Tong and 
became a full-fledged highbinder with a lust 
for blood. He became Young China. 

From then on no cloth of the Orient graced 
his figure; in its stead was the garb of the 











The Crimson Temple of Fook Chang 


In answer, the Desert Lily bared to his unbe- 
lieving gaze the livid bruises on her plump arm 
and shoulders where the knuckles and heavy 
finger-jewelry of Ah Fang had bitten in. 

“’Twas when I revolted,” she explained, with 
lowered lids. 

The room went hushed. Wing Fo’s face ad- 
vertised the hatred within him. His eyes, 
through slits narrowed to mere peep-holes, 
gleamed as new blood on a dagger’s point. His 
hands clasped and unclasped spasmodically 


West—perfectly, carefully dressed in a suit of 
English tweed, silk shirt, worsted necktie, Fe- 
dora hat, shined, tan Oxfords, and striped, silk 


socks. At the cigar stand at the corner of 
Grant avenue and Washington street he joined 
the youthful gangsters and the scrabble of 
voices. 

There it was that scarcely a week later a note 
was thrust secretly into his hand. He scanned 
it privately and observed it to be an official 
summons from the highest of tong chiefs. 
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He obeyed its command. 

Many fathoms from the light of day and in 
silence, away from the heterogeneous noise and 
rattle of the streets, in the gloom and mysteri- 
ous windings of the purient, evil-stinking cav- 
ities of underground Chinatown, he joined his 
tong comrades. 

They spoke without fear of Chief O’Bryne’s 
squad men, for they knew that the police could 
not penetrate to that secluded chamber room. 

It was war! Ah Fang, the Manchu, was 
marked for death. It was a solemn situation in 
which Sam Mock, the chief, dignified in his 
robes of the ritual, coral buttons and symbolic 
scepter of the Family, addressed the conclave 
and announced the grievance. 

It was caused by a double lottery ticket, said 
Sam Mock. Ah Fang had artfully cut out the 
characters of chance from one ticket which he, 
by the aid of the albumen of an egg, cleverly 
pasted over the characters of another ticket. 
Then he had, according to custom, duly marked 
it, after which he recieved the house-stamp and 
the signature of its seller on its margin. 

After the drawing he had torn off the false 
face and remarked, with the ink-brush, the 
characters correspoding to the drawing on the 
true ticket. He was paid the money, he had 
wrongfully won. Despite the fact that the 
duplicate ticket kept in the account books of 
the company did not correspond with Ah Fang’s 
ticket, the house-stamp and the signature of its 
seller was thereon, which attested to its genuine- 
ness. But the officials of the company sus- 
pected deceit. Accordingly, they sent out a 
stool-pigeon to gain Ah Fang’s confidence and 
learn the truth. To him the Manchu had 
boasted of his deed. So came the news to the 
Yang See Tong headquarters. 

Yes; the aristocrat, the thief, must depart 
from the living. They must take the initiative. 
So, with a great amount of muttered prayer- 
chants, Sam Mock made ready the lottery to 
decide who should be the death giver. 

“Stay!” cried Wing Fo, passionately. 
I who shall be his killer.” 

“I can thrust most cleverly with the dagger!” 
called another. “It was I who cleft the neck of 
Ngi Fook in Spofford Alley.” 

“No; let it be I,” demanded yet another. 
“For it was I who nobly put the slug-hole in 
the skull of the evil Li Hsu Ping, who dared 
oppose us.” 


“The lottery shall decide,” said Sam Mock. 


A score of slips of paper were laid out upon 
the table. Each one of those present wrote his 


“Tt is 


name upon a slip and, wadding it into a tiny 
pellet, placed it into a vermillion box. Then 
one of the slips was taken out and a blank one 
substituted. 

Each drew a wadded slip from the covered 
receptacle, and each laid the drawn slip before 
Sam Mock, who received it in bland silence. 


It came Wing Fo’s turn. He thrust his hand 
fearlessly into the container and drew it forth. 
Then he looked and saw what he had drawn. 
It was the blank slip—the death slip! His 
comrades beset him from on all sides and con- 
gratulated him. 

There in the somber tong room he knelt sub- 
missively before a huge joss and fervently 
pledged his oath that, did he not fulfill his vow, 
he would, by his own hand and desire, descend 
to hell where he would suffer eternal pain by 
being thrust upon a bush of swords, or from 
having red-hot irons poked down his throat, or 
from having his flesh torn from his bones by 
the jackals of the lower regions. 

On either side of him burned joss-punks and 
aromatic incense, while behind him in azure 
blue, vermillion and ochre silken work was the 
devil screen of the Yang Lee Family, on which 
were pictured some of the divinities of the 
Asiatic pantheon — Confucius; the Lamist, 
many-handed God of Mercy; the God of Valor, 
and the Guardian of the Eastern Mountains, and 


Yen-lo-Wang, the Supreme Being of “Lofty En- 


lightenment”—these most certain to save him 
harm. 

Sam Mock first showed him the tunnel which 
led to the waterfront, through which he might 
escape secretly in event of pursuit by the 
squad-men. Then he placed in Wing Fo’s hands 
the engine. of destruction and showed him its 
method of operation. 

* * # 


It was the Feast of the Lanterns. Humans 
were about, bedecked and adorned in motley 
silks and satins in accordance with Oriental 
traditions. From every doorway, window and 
balcony swung cheerful lanterns that were bmil- 
liant with light and painted and besplashed 
flamboyantly with dragon flies, gilt and griffins. 
The streets echoed with the sounds of revelry. 
Uncountable numbers of squabbling, jabbering 
children frolicked in the squalid gutters, setting 
off firecrackers whose remnants flecked the 
streets like red, yellow and green confetti. The 
squeak of the vue kim and the crash of cymbals 
blared from lofty restaurant. It was a kaleido- 
scopic scene, wherein Mongolian and Caucasian 
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A Lady’s Button 


By George S. de Lorimier. 


As John Clayton entered his suite in the 
great winter hotel there was a trace of amuse- 
ment in his eye and at the corners of his mouth. 
A shaded table lamp was alight on the sitting- 
room table, suffusing the apartment with a rest- 
ful reflected glow. An elderly man-servant ap- 
peared softly. 

“Think "Ill read a bit, William.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The valet returned in a moment with a loose 
smoking jacket. As he was changing this for 
his master’s dinner-coat, Clayton spoke: 

“Great old girl—the Mrs. Worthington- 
Smithers!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You know the one I mean—the one that’s 
always talking—but they all do that; I mean 
the one with the red face and the flat feet— 
the one they hang all those funny furs on—” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Kind of like the old girl, though. A bit 


simple, you know. Just cornered me as I was 


coming up from billiards. Two maidenly 


daughters were present; but the old girl man- 
aged the whole conversation. Got around to 
talking about skirts or something. Said she’d 
just as soon wear short skirts herself—didn’t 
think her leg was too fat. Thought the girls 
would die. I didn’t bat an eye, though. We 
both looked down and for a minute I thought 
she was going to show me her leg—but she 
didn’t.” 

The elderly servant chuckled softly. The two 
regarded each other with a look of pleasant 
understanding. 

“William, I’m getting to like this place,” con- 
tinued Clayton. “It’s restful—climate superb; 
women beginning to find I’m a wet blanket; 
makes it peaceful. Glad we left Palm Beach,— 
too many people from our home town; drive 
a man crazy. 

“Yes, sir.” 

John Clayton sank into a chair with a sigh 
of comfort and reached for a cigar on the 
table at his side. He was thirty years of age, 
clean-shaven and dark. The light from the 
table-lamp revealed a pair of calm, humorous 
eyes, set in an intellectual face. As he exhaled 
the first breath of smoke he glanced over the 
table. 

“Find me that ‘Life of Cellini,’ William.” 


“Yes, sir.” 


When the servant had retired for the night 
Clayton squirmed himself into a comfortable 
position and read. An hour later he yawned 
and arose. Then, preparatory to undressing, 
he emptied his pockets of silver money, knife, 
cigarette-case and the usual pocket impedimen- 
ta that a man carries. Suddenly his attention 
was arrested by an object with which he was 
unfamiliar. This he bent over under the light 
and examined with interest. It appeared to be 
a butten. It was round and rather large, about 
an inch and a half in diameter. The base was 
of silver, the surface bellying over in a lovely 
intricate design of old blue Cloisonne. Yes, it 
was undoubtedly a button from a lady's coat. 


Clayton continued to finger the object specu- 
latively as his mind assailed the bare problem 
of its presence in his pocket. He was certain 
it had not been there six hours previous when 
William had laid out his dinner-suit, freshly 
pressed. Since then, it must have come there 
either by accident or design. The first hypo- 
thesis seemed hardly probable. On the other 
hand, if it had not come there by chance, some- 
one must have put it there. And, in that event, 
there must be a reason, a motive, an explana- 
tion for the act. But what? 

His imagination took wing: Was it some form 
of flirtation? Had some fair one, the owner of 
this button, dropped it into his pocket? This 
was too fanciful and ridiculous. It might be 
explained as a practical joke. Yet he was on 
no such intimate terms with anyone here, espe- 
cially among the ladies, to warrant this. And 
granting the theory, the point was absolutely 
meaningless. He reviewed his movements of 
the evening: Dinner alone; a cigar on the ter- 
race; the exchange of a few platitudes with 
some of the veranda crowd on his way to bil- 
liards. No, it was beyond him! 

He let the button fall from his fingers on 
to the table, his brow still furrowed in thought. 
After all, why worry about it! It was a trifling 
matter. 

However, a few minutes later, in pajamas, he 
paused again to examine it. A lady’s button! 

“Rather an expensive looking affair,” he 
muttered. “I wonder if the lady misses it. 
Also, I wonder what the lady looks like. But 
most of all, I wonder how the confounded thing 
got into my pocket.” 
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Il. 

In the morning as Clayton passed to his table 
in the dining-room he was waylaid by the vig- 
ilant Mrs. Worthington-Smithers. There was 
more than the usual excitement in her eye: 
She had a tale to unfold. It appeared that the 
night before a young lady of the hotel had been 
held up right in the hotel grounds. Heer assail- 
ant had grasped her from behind. She had 
screamed and the villian had disappeared into 
the shrubbery. No, nothing had been stolen. 
The young lady was a new-comer, a Miss Vir- 
ginia Barratt of Philadelphia. Wasn't it 
horrible! 

Clayton expressed a necessary amount of 
concern and proceeded to his table. The morn- 
ing was dazzlingly bright. Sunshine flooded a 
world of vivid color: The green of the gardens 
against a vast expanse of sky and sea of pur- 
est blue; along the rim of the sea, a woven 
thread of brown and white. In the foreground 
the waves broke on a rock restraining-wall in 
never-ending climaxes of scintillating jewels. 
Clayton’s face reflected the cleanness and fresh- 
ness of it all. He decided on a round of golf 
for the morning. 

In the afternoon he motored down to the race 
course. When the fourth race was run Clayton 
was standing opposite the judge’s stand. As the 
pack thundered into the stretch he was swept 
forward with the crowd that surged against the 
rail. All eyes were riveted on the kaleidoscope 
of color above the superb straining animals. But 
Clayton never saw the finish of the race. Across 
his range of vision there appeared something 
that captured his eye and held it,—a button of 
an unique and familiar design. The base was 
of silver, the surface bellying over in a lovely 
intricate design of old blue Cloisonne. The but- 
ton was attached to a fawn colored coat. 
And the coat was worn by a girl stand- 
ing directly in front of him. He examined the 
button minutely; there were two of them at 
the waist line. There could be no doubt of it, 
—the button in his pocket belonged to this girl. 

The race over, he moved away in the wake 
of the coat. He felt a kind of quiet ela- 
tion in his discovery. The matter now had 
an element of piquant adventure about it. He 
passed close to the girl and observed that her 
complexion was soft and creamy, her manner 
queenly. She had the appearance of an ex- 
ceedingly expensive creature. He also noticed 
that there were four more buttons on the front 
of the coat and none seemed missing. From a 
distance he watched her greet a party of friends 
in the grandstand. An elderly gray haired man 
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was laughing at her. She apparently had 
backed a loser. He recognized, among the 
party, faces he had seen about the hotel. Fine! 
This accounted for the identity of the button 
without question. They were both guests of 
the hotel. 

He had learned something, but he was no 
closer to the solution of the mystery; if any- 
thing, farther away than ever. To imagine this 
aloof queenly creature connected with any fool- 
ish joke or intrigue was absurd. She probably 
missed the button and wondered where it was. 
Well, he had the button and the obvious thing 
to do was to return it to its owner. This, he 
felt, might be a delicate matter. Of course he 
could mail it to her or send it by a maid. But 
this was unsatisfactory; it might place himself 
in a false light, to say nothing of leaving the 
matter unexplained. No, if the thing was to be 
done at all, it must be done personally. Either 
this, or keep the button and let the matter lie. 

Il. 

Clayton was early for dinner and he kept 
an expectant eye on the entrance to the dining- 
room for the lady of the doveteen coat. She 
came in, at length, accompanied by an elderly 
man and lady. She was very beautiful in a 
simple evening gown of cloth-of-silver; about 
her neck, a string of pearls. The calm queenly 
grace of her movements was emphasized in this 


setting. Clayton was fully convinced that the 


transaction of the return of the button would 
not be simple. He found his eyes straying con- 
tinually to the girl in the silver gown. Some- 
times, in conversation with her companions, she 
smiled and he thought her eyes very soft and 
the curve of her lips very striking. Of course, 
his curiosity was wholly disinterested,—the re- 
sult of circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol; a sort of professional interest. However, 
once when the lady happened to glance in his 
direction, and their eyes met, his system under- 
went a shock that was hard to reconcile on this 
matter-of-fact hypothesis. After this, he gave 
more attention to his dinner. He felt that his 
imagination was playing him tricks and this 
might prove only a detriment to the subsequent 
graceful solution of the affair of the button. 
During the evening, for the first time since his 
stay here, Clayton was lured by the sounds of 
dance-music. The lady’s name, he found when 
they were introduced, waz Miss Barratt. She 
was engaged for the next three dances, so 
Clayton had to content himself with the fourth. 
In the meantime he did not dance, but hovered 
about the entrance-way, an on-looker. His 
manner was preoccupied. 
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When his dance came, he glided around 
the room with his partner silently. He had but 
one idea on his mind and it seemed the last 
thing he could talk about. The situation was 
all that he had anticipated. He felt the time 
and place were at fault. _ 

““Ah,—Miss Barratt 
have no objection, I would appreciate it i 
Her eyes were regarding him with curious in- 
tentness. He blundered on: “I have something 
that might be of interest—something to say to 
you, that is, which it might be more convenient 
to speak of in a quieter place.” 

“How interesting! Let me get a wrap.” 

Looking into her eyes at such close proxim- 
ity, he felt he had not expressed himself exactly 
as he wished. There was no retrenching now. 
Still, there was a desperate fascination in the 
prospect of dealing with this lovely lady. In 
truth, he had no apologies to make. It was 
natural that he should attempt to find out how 
the button came into his pocket. 

They moved out into the night. The restless 
wash of the sea came to their ears, and the 
moist salty air assailed their nostrils. The pale 


”* he began. “If you 


light of the stars spread a glow of mystery over 
the beauty of the gardens about them. 
“Isn’t the night beautiful?” the girl remarked. 


Clayton did not answer. He was fingering 
the button in his pocket and wondering what 
to say. After all, it was a trifling matter—a 
matter to be dealt with lightly. 

“Miss Barratt,” he began, “Have you missed 
anything >” 

The question sounded flippant and foolish to 
him. She was plainly very much puzzled. 

“Missed anything?” she repeated. 

“Yes, can’t you guess?” 

“Are you joking, Mr. Clayton?” 

He laughed at her bewilderment. 

“Not at all. Think hard.” 

“You must be joking, Mr. Clayton; I have 
only just met you.” 

“That's the interesting part of it.” 

“What is?” 

“That I should have something of yours 
without even knowing you.” 

“Really, I don’t know what to make of this.” 

She stopped and glanced at him with a little 
uncertain laugh. He grinned back. This touch 
of intimacy was pleasant! He felt easier now. 

“Kind of like a game, isn’t it? Let me give 
you a hint: The article is both useful and orna- 
mental. It is not very big; in fact, I could 
easily carry it in my pocket.” 

He felt her stiffen with a sharp intake of 
breath. 


“Is it a button?” 

Her voice was low and cold. She stood very 
erect, her eyes cold and distant. 

“Yes,” he said—the lightness gone from his 
voice, “It is a button.” 

“So it was you!” The words burst from her 
in a gasp. 

“1>—Yes, I have the button.” 

The fullness of her attack was withering. 

“Mr. Clayton, you're not a gentleman; you're 
a low, cowardly brute. I can hardly believe 
my senses. I suppose it’s your idea of a joke. 
You’re nothing but a ruffian. I don’t want you 
ever to speak to me again.” 

She turned on her heel sharply. Clayton 
sprang in front of her and barred her way. 

“What do you mean, Miss Barratt >” 

“You know very well what I mean,” she 
flared at him contemptuously. 

She pressed past him and ran towards the 
hotel. As he stared after her, the incident of 
Mrs. Worthington-Smithers’ breakfast conver- 
sation flashed across his mind. So this was 
the lady who had suffered the assault. Then 
she had missed a button from her coat. And 
now he was supposed to be the guilty party. 
He had an inclination to laugh. 

He did not return to the ballroom. He knew 
it would be useless to attempt to talk to her 
again. What a mess he had made of things! 
He was regarded by a very lovely lady as a low, 
dangerous character. The mystery was still 
a mystery. He had learned nothing to speak 
of: She had been attacked by someone; in the 
encounter she had lost a button. That was 
all. The big question—how it came into his 
pocket and why,- was still unanswered. Now, 
more than ever, must he find the answer; he 
had a duty to vindicate himself before this lady. 

IV. 

In the morning Clayton breakfasted early. 
He read his morning paper casually, his atten- 
tion wandering about the room. Presently, 
something in the paper caught his eye and he 
became genuinely absorbed. It was a small 
paragraph which read: 

MAN ASSAULTED AND BEATEN. 


About ten-thirty last night along the beach 
front, cries for help were heard by some of the 
employees of the hotel, who happened to be in 
that vicinity. They responded to the cry and 
found a man lying on the sand, badly beaten 
and unconscious. Their arrival scared away 
three men, apparently his assailants, who were 
seen to enter a waiting automobile and disap- 
pear down the Strand. The injured man was 
brought to the local hospital, where his wounds 
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were dressed. The man is unknown here and 
nothing was found on his person with which to 
identify him. It is doubtful whether robbery 
was the motive of the assault as a roll of bank 
notes was found in the pocket of the victim. 
There was also found, clutched in the hand of 
the unconscious man, a large button of an un- 
usual design. 

Clayton felt something of a shock. He re- 
read the paragraph. Instinctively his hand went 
to his pocket; the button was still there. He 
drew it forth and examined it. 

“I wonder if it’s possible?” he muttered. 
“Anyway, I must see that button.” 

He finished his breakfast impatiently. 

At the hospital he told the nurse in charge 
that he was the house-detective of the hotel 
and wished to see the man who had been 
brought in during the night. He was accom- 
modated without question. The man lay swath- 
ed in bandages. It was hard to appraise him 
beyond the fact that he was a well-knit man 
about forty years of age. Clayton gazed at 
the broken figure a moment and said it would 
be necessary for him to call again in order to 
speak to the man. 

“By the way,” he remarked casually, as he 
turned away. “May I look at the button that 
was found in this man’s possession ?” 

The nurse opened a washstand drawer and 
handed him an object. It was a button, the 
base of silver, the surface bellying over in an 
intricate design of old blue Cloisonne. 

“Thanks,” he murmured, and returned it. 

Outside in the sunshine, alone, he gave his 
puzzled thoughts utterance: 

“I wonder if these buttons*come from some 
other source. But no! She admitted losing one. 
Who is this man? And how did he come by 
the button? Why should I be connected with 
this business, anyway? I msut see Miss Barratt 
again, somehow, even if I do cause a scene.” 

However, the day passed without affording 
him any real opportunity of seeing her alone. 

V. 

At dinner he watched in vain for her ap- 
pearance; her table remained unoccupied. 
Afterwards, he strolled to the front of the hotel. 
He came upon Mr. and Mrs. Barratt; they 
seemed excited. He was aware of other groups 
of people; they also exhibited different degrees 
of excitement. The watchful Mrs. Worthington- 
Smithers, with strained eager eyes, was upon 
him. Had he not heard! Miss Barratt had 
disappeared. No trace of her anywhere. Poor 
Mrs. Barratt! She felt so sorry for her. 

Miss Barratt disappeared! Clayton experi- 
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enced a distinct shock. And yet it was not so 
much a surprise as a corroboration of subcon- 
scious foreboding. He felt that the buttons 
were at the bottom of it. Small wonder these 
people were at sea! Most likely they would 
search for her, vaguely. And yet, what more 
could he do? Grant that he held a sort of clue 
in the form of a button; it was worse than use- 
less. It served only to confuse and disquiet him 
the more. 

He stood thoughtfully and considered the 
news in the light of his own special knowledge. 
He gathered from the conversation around him 
that she had come down for dinner ahead of 
her parents and was supposed to wait for them. 
Some one had seen her stroll out on to the ter- 
_ and that was the last anyone had seen of 

er. 

He thought of the man in the hospital. There 
was a possibility of picking up a clue here. 
The man must know something about the but- 
ton in his possession. The question was: 
Would he speak to an utter stranger. Clayton 
hurried away. 

He found the patient conscious and resting 
comfortably. He dismissed the nurse and sat 
at the bedside. The mans’ eyes peered out at 
him from under his bandages, languidly curious. 
They were cold, sophisticated eyes. 

“I called on you once before,” Clayton be- 
gan. 

. “Newspaper man?” The other’s voice was 
listless. 

“No, I called about a button.” 

Clayton watched him narrowly. The man’s 
eyes were unwavering. After a hint of a pause, 
he spoke: 

“And what brings you here now?” 

“Still a button. I thought we might have 
something in common, as I have in my posses- 
sion an unusually designed button similar to the 
one you have in that washstand drawer.” 

“Have I a button there?” 

“Yes, I a 

“Let me see it, will you?” 

Clayton stepped to the stand and looked over 
the few articles the drawer contained. The 
button was not among them. 

“It’s gone!” he cried. 

The man on the bed was smiling. Clayton 
reddened. 

“Look here, my man, this is no joke. A 
lady at the hotel has disappeared. I came here 
thinking you might help me. There was a but- 
ton here in this drawer, and it was just like the 
one I have.” 
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“Let me see it, if you please.” The man was 
grave again. 

Clayton handed him his button. The man 
examined it intently. 

“You say a lady from the hotel has disap- 
peared—a Miss Barratt?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 


Twenty minutes later, when Clayton left the 
hospital, there was a gleam of excitement in 
his eye. He returned to the hotel and sat in 
the lobby, smoking nervously. Within half an 
hour he received a call on the telephone. He 
came out of the telephone booth outwardly 
calm and walkd out into the night air. He 
kept on in an easterly direction along the road 
that parallels the beach. After some twenty 
minutes he glanced anxiously among the sand 
dunes about him. He came abruptly upon a 
small red light behind a sheltering sand hill at 
the side of the road. The figure of a man 
loomed up beside him. 

“Mr. Clayton >” 

— 

“Step in.” 

The man held open the door of a large en- 
closed car. He then took the driver's seat, 
pressed the starter, and they rolled on down the 
Strand. The sea was soon left behind them. 
Later, they left the main road and bumped 
along an ill-frequented byway. They turned and 
twisted many times, crossed and recrossed sand 
sloughs. The country about was barren of cul- 
tivation, a dry desolation, broken with tufts 
of sage and cactus. 

The car stopped suddenly. Clayton’s mys- 
terious companion stepped down and opened 
the door. In the reflected glow of the head- 
lights Clayton made out the low, irregular hump 
of an adobe hut. A shaft of light sprang from 
an opened door. The two men stepped into 
the light. 

Clayton felt his heart beating fast as he 
entered the doorway. The room was lighted 
by a plain oil-lamp on a center table. There 
were several people in the room, but his eyes 
sought only one. Miss Barratt was sitting by 
the table, her appearance making a sharp con- 
trast with the mean surroundings. There was 
quick, eager recognition in her eyes. A strained 
suspense seemed to fall from her and in the 
welcome of her glance there was the confidence 
of old friendship. Clayton breathed easier and 
faced the others. Besides the man who had 
accompanied him, there were three. Two ap- 
peared to be East Indians. Their swarthy, 
limpid-eyed, sensitive faces were startlingly in- 
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congruous above their American clothes. The 
other man was either an Englishman or an 
American. There was something cosmopolitan 
about his bronzed features and easy manner. 
His face was shrewd, but not unpleasant. 

The men were standing and they watched 
Clayton with strained intentness. The cosmo- 
polite spoke. 

“Have you the button, Mr. Clayton >” 

Clayton smiled. 

“Something more, Mr. Brady,” he an- 
nounced. “The Dvaraka Emerald from the 
temple of Jagannath.” 

The tension of the room broke with sharp 
ejaculations. They crowded about the table 
where he tossed the button he had held in his 
pocket during the last two days. The eyes of 
the Asiatics were glassy with emotion. The cos- 
mopolite picked it up and pried away the 
Cloisonne surface from the broad silver base. 
The famous jewel lay bathed in its own warm 
color. A moment of tense fascination was fol- 
lowed by an outburst of Oriental jabber. The 
gem was handed about, scrutinized with excite- 
ment. 

Clayton turned to the girl and took her 
hand, partly in greeting and partly with a 
vague idea of leading her away. The leader 
of this strange company was at their side. 

“How did you know my name, Mr. Clayton?” 
he asked. 

“T saw McLaren.” 

“I see. Then there is nothing that I can tell 
you about this. Miss Barratt, you are anxious 
to go? This has been a great imposition on 
you and we regret it very much. However, 
you have been instrumental in recovering a 
very famous jewel. In Hindustani it is called 
‘The Luck Stone.’ It belongs to the god Vasu- 
deva. To these men it has a religious signifi- 
cance. They are extremely grateful to you 
both.” 

One of the Hindus now approached and 
bowed deeply to Miss Barratt. He extended his 
hand to her, palm upward, on which reposed a 
small object that seeme dalive in the rays of 
the lamp light. His teeth glistened in an in- 
gratiating smile. 

She looked down at a perfect blue diamond. 
Her lips were forming a shocked remonstrance 
when she caught the warning eye of the cos- 
mopolite. 

“It’s just too beautiful!” she exclaimed, and 
smiled charmingly. 

“Before you go,” continued the man called 
Brady, “the only request I wish to make is that 


( Continued on Page 71) 
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SUMMER 
By Nina May. 


Soft in the haze of Summer’s spell 
The land lays like a fairy dream; 
The yellow fields in billows swell 
In the wind with a golden sheen. 
The earth is bathed in sunshine glow 
And banqueting are drowsy bees, 
Where clover blossoms and poppies blow 


And meadow folk lilt melodies. 


Far down the canyon’s purple gloom 
Leaps like a bow the silver spray 
Where lilies show their snow-white bloom 
Above a dream-song through the day. 
High in the hills are flowers fair 
That dot like stars the deep warm grass 
And fill with fragrance all the air 
Beneath the white clouds as they pass. 


THE IMPRESSIONIST 
By ARTHUR POWELL. 


Autumn the Impressionist takes up her flowing 
brush 
And paints the dying woodlands in the tints 
of steady fires; 
Her foliage glows. Then cool repose comes 
with the day’s last flush, 
And Night assumes a value far above earth- 
born desires. 


“The oldest trouble in the world comes from 
want of understanding.” —Kipling. 
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NIGHT—IN CALIFORNIA 
By Alberta W. Colwell. 


The mocking bird, a song of love, 

Is crooning near his nest, 

In opal clouds from skies of dove, 
The drooping sun seeks rest; 

The mountain range, its myst’ry hides, 
With amber shrouds of mist, 

While valleys deep along the sides, 

By cooling dews are kissed. 


A velvet veil of purple dusk, 

With brilliant lights aglow, 

A tender breeze of scented musk, 
From drowsing flowers low; 

A slender spire, with cross of gold, 
Seems reaching up to Mars, 

A loving Presence doth enfold 
With canopy of stars. 
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“A typical Apache village 





An Apache Idyl 


By GEORGE GAUTIER 


My odometer registered 11.3 miles from the 
hotel when I feverishly “killed” my engine 
where the road skirted along the rim of a high 
bench land or mesa. Here, from a thicket of 
sage, redolent of spicy bloom, I peered long 
into a deep basin upon a cluster of Apache 
wickiups squatting, mushroom-wise, on a gor- 
dian of low hills. I had come expressly to visit 
that cluster of naive dwellings. Consequently, 
as I stood in that ambrosial thicket overlooking 
the village, it occurred to me that an interview 
with one of the representative men of the vil- 
lage together with some pictures would give 
me a very desirable souvenir of genuine Indian 
life and architecture with which I was presently 
to come in contact. 

It was, to be sure, a typical Apache village 
that lay before me; unspoiled as yet by tour- 
ists, but very squalid and frouzy. Yet, like the 
vast surrounding sunlit sea of sage and juniper, 
receiving and giving off the glint of the brilliant 
morning sun. And, too, contributing accent to 


the magnificent distances of that alluring mesa 


and mountain fastness of Central Arizona. 

I remember a drollish obese squaw in flam- 
ing calico tirelessly pounding something in an 
olla on one side of the nearest wickiup; three 
children, also in lurid calicos, playing amicably 
with a chained coyote on the other side. 

I was soon climbing down the gentle slope 
of the mesa, following a tortuous foot trail to 
the village; very noisy about it, with sprays of 
sage and chaparral incessently swishing about 
my legs and waist. 

Before I had got sufficiently near to my ob- 
jectives to proffer a civil good morning; in fact, 
before I got within pistol shot of it, I saw 
flashes of calico scurrying after shelter like a 
brood of rabbits going for their burrows when 
a dog appears. .Farther on, in the other wicki- 
ups, more women and children were disappear- 
ing. It was as if a sudden squall had come up 
and they were making for cover. In unmistak- 
able terms I read that my arrival to the village 
did not occasion the slightest spontaneity. 
This, I sensed keenly from the beginning. For 
a moment I was apprehensive. I began to en- 
tertain a vague fear that they would reapper 
armed like pirates and ask me to retrace my 
steps. But it was an idle fear. The village 
only metamorphised in the friendly sun, assum- 


ing more and more an aspect of utter desertion 
and desolation. 

I had seen such whirlwind action but once 
before in an impossible pueblo at the edge of 
a doubtful desert when a supposedly drunken 
cowman in chaps shot up the town as he rode 
through it. But that was at the “movies” where 
a good deal of indulgence is not only proper, 
but expected. 

Evidently these Apaches in this fair, secluded 
basin were a timid, degenerate folk. Of one 
thing I am certain; if they were not timid, they 
were not hospitable. At any rate, they were not 
effusive or emotional at the coming of a pale- 
face. I was disappointed. 

In the dreamy little mountain town of Mayer, 
11.3 miles by automobile over an abortive road, 
road, they had told me about these Indians. 
They were skittish, it appeared, but extremely 
skillful and fecund artists. Their baskets were 
gems of art, beautiful in design and wonderfully 
executed. Each basket represented indefatig- 
able patience and months of toil. And, above 
all, they told a story or a legend. And the toil 
and the patience and the art and literature that 
went into the baskets were the peculiar genius 
of the squaws—squaws like the rotund calico 
vision I had unwittingly frightened. I had 
wanted to get a picture of such a squaw with 
a basket that took a month to weave. Pic- 
tures of that sort were always popular at home. 
And that is why I had come out to the mesa 
overlooking the village, and to the village itself. 

I have dwelt upon my desire for photographs 
because I have since learned that it had much 
to do with the systematic retreat occasioned by 
my arrival to the village. Chief Jim Ulsen ex- 
plained it to me afterwards. But as I ap- 
proached, I certainly did not know the sorcery 
of my camera. 

A few cautious steps brought me to the rear 
of the largest and most assuming wickiup. Be- 
fore this stood a crude flagstaff from which 
floated a crimson and white emblem. The staff 
and flag were the peculiar property of the 
chief; they were an insignia distinguishing his 
residence. 

As I walked around looking for the entrance, 
the architecture and construction of the rude 
dwelling unfolded before me. If you have ever 
seen an outdoor bread oven of baked mud and 
brick that once adorned every farm, you have 
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a fairly accurate idea of an Apache wickiup. 
Instead, however, of having a round dome of 
baked mud, the Indian wickiup is a dome of 
branches, carpets, brush, discarded blankets, 
sheet iron and, in fact, almost anything with 
enough surface to turn off a drop of rain. But 
the dome is not round; it is slightly elongated. 
For what reason I do not know, and never 
have learned. But I have an idea it is because 
the Indian’s bed always lies parallel with the 
longest walls of the wickiup, as the short walls 
are too short to accommodate beds. 

In my journey of circumnavigation I saw 
neither window nor door until I came to the 
entrance. But what an entrance! One might 
as well have discarded the door altogether and 
have removed all danger of a dishonest neigh- 
bor breaking in. For the door consisted of 
rusted wire bed springs rolled in front of a very 
irregular opening! The arrangement seemed 
most unsatisfactory. I never could reason its 
advantages. It was painfully wanting in secur- 
ity, and there was so little privacy to it. 

I looked within. I’ve been inside Mexican 
"dobes, and miners’ shacks, and woodsmen’s 
cabins, and I’ve been in the hovels of German, 
French and Italian peasants, but I can’t pass 
this one up. I’m not an architect, and much 
less a critic, but I am sure the wickiup is ex- 
tremely simple in design. And, perhaps, (I sus- 
picion it, at any rate), they are not built after 


any design. I believe they are simply built to fit © 


the needs of the inmates; videlicet, to afford 
shelter from the elements and a place to sleep. 


I rolled away the ingenious door and entered. 


(The “paleface” acts brazenly at times.) A fire 
blazed in the middle of the apartment. Smoke 
escaped from a hole in the roof directly over 
the fire. The apartment was surprisingly clean. 
It was, moreover, warm and comfortable. On 
one side of the fire sat the rotund squaw still 
intensely preoccupied with her olla. On the 
other, toes digging into the ground, weight rest- 
ing on his calves and heels, squatted, cooliewise, 
the head of the house—chief Jim Ulson. My 
host had one of those vaguely familiar faces 
that one thinks to have seen before. 

On either side of the fire was a bed—rather 
tattered blankets rolled out with a donkey’s 
breakfast in sacks at the farther end, which, 
evidently served as pillows. On the walls, that 
is, caught on sprigs and crotches of the large 
branches composing the frame work of the 
wickiup, were hung frayed pieces of old cloth- 
ing, odds and ends of harness, dried meat (not 
jerky), a nondescript pelt or two, a noisome 
remnant of an ancient calendar, the product of 
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a former liquor house, depicting a dramatic 
poker game, a remarkably bizzare religious 
print done in loud color, and a variety of 
smaller geegaws discarded by the whites of the 
district. It was a pitiful collection that furn- 
ished that interior. And, camouflaged, as it 
was, behind a thick veneer of smoke discolora- 
tion, it would not have brought the price of 
sour apples at a junk dealer’s auction. 

Very near the squaw, in a basket of exquisite 
workmanship, a wee bit of a child lay sleeping. 
I pointed to it, smiling as graciously as possible, 
and asked its name, seeking to win the house- 
hold’s good will by my show of interest. 

“What is his name?” I asked. 

“He papa. George Ulsen,” replied the wom- 
an, beaming ingratiatingly. 

I interpreted this as a naive method of dif- 
ferentiating him from the opposite sex—in 
short, to mean that the infant was a potential 
father rather than any inference that he was 
his papa’s boy. 

Then to my surprise the woman pointed to 
my camera and said: 

“Dolla.” 

“What for?” I asked. But I knew. She 
wanted a dollar for the youngster’s picture. 

“All right,” I said, mentally pasting the pic- 
ture in my album. “One dollar. You take the 
papoose outside. I take fine picture.” 

“No; two dolla,” she cut in without batting 
an eye, as she sent prices soaring. 

“Get out—two dollars!” I’m afraid I was 
somewhat brutal. 

“Two dolla,” she insisted, smiling good nat- 
uredly, “two dolla.” 

“All right,” I agreed, “two dollars.” I was 
being mulcted, but it was either two dollars or 
no pictures. 

“Three dolla,” three dolla,” she harangued 
over and over again as soon as | had agreed to 
her latest demand. 

It would be, I regretfully felt, impossible to 
fulfill my ambition for a picture of a squaw 


and of a basket that took a month to make: 


with an unreasonable saleswoman of this kind. 
In this case, the squaw clearly controlled the 
supply, and her cupidity would be, I felt, disas- 
trous to us both. I suppose she was not nearly 
so enthusiastic about earning three dollars or 
ten dollars or a hundred as she was loath to 
have her photo taken. She may, and I believe 
she did, feel that the picture might be held as 
evidence against her in the next world. Men- 
tally I began grubbing her picture from my 
album. 
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It was useless. I assented to three, but she 


jumped to four. 

At this juncture Jim Ulsen grunted a few 
monosyllabic gutterals. The woman held her 
peace forthwith. Chief Jim Ulsen had spoken, 
| realized, as evidently also had the woman. 

Ulsen was chief of the tribe; that is, he was 
chief in the sense that many elderly men are 
colonels. It was a title earned by virtue of his 
having posed as chief for an amusement con- 
cession in the neighboring state. He was a 
man whose age was open to speculation. His 
frame was large, well proportioned, but it was 
undermined. His face perhaps once reflecting 
the full vigor of Indian ruggedness, was now 
wasted and emaciated. I looked at him keenly. 
There was something intimately familiar in the 
wasted features. But the man was sick and 
that was as evident as the daylight outside. 
And, as if guessing the procession of my 
thoughts, he said in very good English: 

“Tuberculosis.” 

I was overcome with surprise and pity. Also 
with a poignant sense of having surreptitiously 
intruded. The white man is, as I have said, 
brazen at times. All along the line of history, 
when Indians have been concerned, the white 
man’s conscience has been conveniently pushed 
in the background. 

“Your method of living, chief?” I ventured, 
looking at the bed on the ground and about the 
rude interior generally, as the plausible explan- 
ation. 

“Yes and no. At least, not here. I’ve lived 
fast in California three years ago.” And he 
began shaking his head in the affirmative as if 
reviewing unforgotten scenes as they passed 
across his mind, rather than emphasizing what 
he had said. 

“California, where?” I asked eagerly. (I 
was from California.) There was something 
familiar about the man. As I tell you, I had 
seen Jim Ulsen before. 

Then I knew! 

It was in 1916 during the Exposition at San 
Diego that I had seen Jim Ulsen. I remember 
clearly a certain Yahgehzey, an Apache chief, 
and his concession on the Zone. Yahgehzey 
was Jim Ulsen! He was a speiler at the Apache 
village. I remember him, on a succession of 
mellow summer nights, shouting in the glare of 
yellow incandescants of the marvelous attrac- 
tion that one could not afford to miss. Always 
when I saw him he was surrounded by a crowd 
of comely squaws and young bucks who evi- 
dently constituted part of the show. He was 
proud, almost arrogant, and I am sure covertly 


loved by the maidenhood of his troupe. He 
was a superb creature—one animated by the 
sheer joy of life. Doubtless, he was intoxi- 
cated by the glare of the Zone, by the sight 
of the surging crowds fighting to see—to see 
him!—and by the white man’s beautifully 
strange and easy ways of living. But he was of 
the fastnesses, and he had failed in his trial 
of living like the white man in tall hotels with 
steam heat, and late hours—all under artificial 
surroundings. 

It was impossible. Just as it would have 
been impossible for me to live in his rude wick- 
iup and to sleep in his bed on the ground. 

“Yahgehzey,” I exclaimed, “you were heap 
big Apache chief at the Fair!” 

His eyes lit up for an instant, but the spark 
of pleasure was soon overcome by a wistful 


stare. 
“No more Yahgehzey,” he corrected. “No 


_ longer chief; just Jim Ulsen out here.” 


“And this is your home?” I asked. 

“Yes, and my mother,” he said, indicating 
the now quite taciturn squaw with a toss of his 
head. “This always been my home. Live here 
all time. Now I come back to——” 

His unfinished sentence and cough warned 
me. The man was sick. 

“Good bye, Yahgehzey,” I said. 
again and——” 

“And tell me of California,” he asked almost 
wistfully as I went. 

Outside, the rolling hills and mesas, green 
and cool, caught the warm white April sun- 
light. The tender new leaves of chaparral 
and scrub oak everywhere glistened with it. 
A blue jay that had been feeding in the village 
shrieked an unswerving flight to a distant cot- 
tonwood. Startled field mice and a chipmunk 
took refuge in the encroaching thicket of sage 
and juniper. Then the village settled into a 
symphony of hushed sounds of the wilderness. 
And, as I bent my steps from the rude village 
toward the thicket where my motor was parked, 
I experienced an insistent and bizarre desire to 
make friends with Yahgehzey. 

It was late in May when I returned to visit 
Jim Ulsen. In the interim I had been at Cor- 
dez, at the portal of the desert, examining a 
mining prospect. 

I at once sensed that the intense hush of the 
village had redoubled during my absence. No 
squaws or children greeted my approach by 
scurrying away. Though far off, perhaps a 
mile away, two women and children, who were 
gathering firewood on the bank of a dry creek, 


“T'll come 
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hastily disappeared hardly had I discovered 
them. 

It was not without apprehension, as I entered 
the village, to find that Yahgehzey’s wickiup 
had been flattened to earth by fire. The flag- 
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after the fire. He had mentioned the reserva- 
tion at Camp Verde and friends there at our 
first meeting, and I concluded that he had gone 
thither. I retraced my steps through the vil- 
lage, disappointed and full of regrets at having 























missed him. 

That night, under the soft glowing stars of 
of a velvety firmament, an old scout and guide, 
who fought Indians in the seventies, said, in 
answer to a question | asked: 

“It didn’t catch fire. A wickiup is always 
burned when a red skin dies. It’s the custom, 


staff and the crimson and white emblem, too, 
were missing. The village had lost an old 
wickiup, but as yet a new one did not rise from 
the ashes. Nor did tireless inquiry among the 
villagers throw any light on the whereabouts 
Aad newly made friend; they spoke no Eng- 
lish. 

Yahgehzey had, I reasoned, desired a change 


and it beats fumigating, you know.” 





= 
RAY SCHUMANN — —< 


THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE ON THE 
DESER! 


By Helen Labagh Johnson. 


There’s a little brown house on the desert, 
Neath the shade of a Joshua tree, 

And the sage and the greasewood surround it, 
Like the waves of a billowy sea. 


It is there that the Master Painter, 
Has blended His colors so fine, 
That the children of men look in wonder, 


At the work of the Artist Divine. 


Where the opal tints of the twilight, 

And the rosy hues of the dawn, : 
Are surpassed by the gold of the sunrise, 

And the glow of the sun, gone down. 


Where the moon and the stars God created, 
To illumine the darksome night, 

Shed a brilliance almost dazzling, 
By their clear and radiant light. 








There’s a little brown house on the desert, 

In the shadow of old Soledad, 
Where God must have fashioned the landscape, 
To make the weary heart glad. 
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THE AVIATOR 
By KATHERINE M. PIERCE 


Full orbed above the cities slender spires, 
The harvest moon illumes the eastern skies, 
While in the west the paling saffron dies, 
A flickering flame of evening’s lambent fires. 
Diffused the golden light as day retires 
And purple shadows from the fields arise; 
The twinkling street lamps flash—a quick surprise, 
Like joy in pleasures wrought of pure desires. 


From shadowy depths of misty mountains gray, 
Across the glow of evening’s mellow light, 
An aviator wings his homeward way, 
Thru dewy vapors of the falling night, 
His singing pinions chant a matchless lay 
Of ordered beauty and majestic flight. 


A YOUNG GIRL 
By Dorothy W. Harrington. 


Watching her there, in all her lovely beauty, 
More like a fairy thing than earthly child, 
Her eyes a depth of light and life and love, 
Her dear soul burnished on her face— 

And knowing well her nature, gay and free, 
And knowing all the wisdom of her mind, 
And how, at times, she spoke as sages might— 
I wondered what deft miracle of life 

Could make her thus so innocently wise, 
Time-old in truth, yet infantile in guile. 


And then, while yet I pondered on the thought, 
A still voice whispered low within my soul— 
Showing me thus the secret of it all; 

Making me thus in truth as wise as she— 
“God’s precious gift of perfect youth.” 
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Secret of the Sierras 


By Robert A. Smith. 


Nothing in these trees or rocks would tell 
you that hidden among them is a cave with its 
top open to the sun. You might hunt all day 
and never find it. For you could stand six 
feet from the brink and never dream of its 
existence. But the Indians knew it and used 
it for a stronghold. It was the horses stolen in 
their raids that caused its discovery. 

It was at the time when the Mariposa Vigi- 
lantes were organized, shortly after the Yosem- 
ite had been discovered, that a band of settlers 
were pursuing some Indians toward the Hetch 
Hetchy. They had camped about thirty miles 
below there and some eighteen miles west of 
the Yosemite. One man, a prospector in whose 
veins the gold fever still ran strong no matter 
how tired or weary he might be, went out to 
examine the rocks on the little hillside. Imagine 
his surprise when he stood on the edge of this 
immense bowl hollowed out of the earth! Imag- 
ine how he felt when he climbed down the 
branches of the moss-green maples to the rocky 
floor and stood in the cool chill of the cave, 
The man’s name 


looking up at the green roof! 
has been forgotten, but it still goes by the 
name he gave it—Bower Cave. 

Geologists say that instead of shutting in a 
cave these rocks once held an enormous pot 


of lime. Water from a stream found its way 
in and started the pot boiling. After it had 
boiled sufficiently for a period, more water 
found its way in and the lime boiled again. This 
happened not once, but many times, as the dif- 
ferent strata on the sides of the cave show. In- 
deed, there are several places where, with eyes 
half-closed, the white rocks really seem to be 
flowing down—only a little imagination and you 
can see it as it was when it hardened. In one 
place there is really a crystal waterfall. 

For about half the way across on the right 
hand side the floor is comparatively level, and 
as though showing a tree’s determination to 
grow, there are three maples whose roots must 
have pried apart the solid rocks to find their 
food. The wind or birds must have brought 
the seeds, for the trees outside are pines and 
mountain oaks. The thick tight moss that has 
crept up the trunks and branches has begun 
to cover the crystals of the cave—a wainscoting 
that is gradually creeping to the top. 

Everything was at hand for the Indians who 


used this as a hiding place—even water. About 
twenty feet down from the level floor is a lake 
green and deep, but the moment you look at 
it, you feel that it is as cruel and as treacherous 
as the Indians who drank from its waters. Per- 
haps it is because the overhanging rocks darken 
the reflected green to a sinister black, perhaps 
it is the menace of water shut away from the 
sun, but whatever it is, the evil spirit of the 
place is there, the stronger the longer you look 
at it. Yet the water is so clear that it looks 
but two feet deep where you know it is twenty. 
You can see the threatening rocks at the bot- 
tom where it is eighty-five, and in one place 
no one knows how deep it is for it disappears 
from sight through a cleft in the rock. There 
are trout in the lake, for the water is fresh, 
fed by an underground supply. Outside, in the 
sunshine, a mountain stream rushes along near- 
by until it comes to a waterfall. It tumbles 
merrily over a small cliff and literally disap- 
pears into the earth to find its way through 
subterranean tunnels here. But where do the 
trout come from? Do they go over the falls 
by mistake, only to find themselves in this deep 
green pool? Where does the cleft in the rock 
go? 

The. light in the cave as it comes down 
through the roof of leaves is a soft green, and 
the air, even at mid-day, with the sun over- 
head, has a distinct chill. But the Indians 
know how to avoid this. Half-way up one side, 
to the left of the lake, there are passages going 
into the rock. Along one place the rock sounds 
hollow underfoot, as though there might be 
other chambers beneath, and when stamped on 
gives a hollow boom like a drum. There is also 
a natural fireplace where a small fire would 
light up one whole chamber, and yet the chim- 
ney would let the smoke percolate so gradually 
out into the cave that it would be gone by the 
time it had reached the narrow opening at the 
top. 

What tales could these tunnels tell? The 
Indians are gone; only the swallows make their 
nests in the upper hollows of the rocks; and 
the trout swim in the lake below. And turned 
around thrice, six feet from the edge. you your- 
self would swear that cave had vanished as 
complete as though the door had been closed 
by a “shut Sesame.” 

















Two Waves of Life 


By Mary Byerley. 


He came from Barstow over the San Bernar- 
dino Range down into the Cucumonga district 
one early fall. All his earthly possessions were 
contained in an old buck-board drawn by a 
pair of diminutive ratlike mules moving at a 
snail’s pace over the white road. Alkali dust 
was spread thickly on everything—the mules, 
the buck-board, the landscape, himself. But 
his shrewd blue eyes remained undaunted none- 
the-less, appraising this flat field planted to 
grapevines in masses like withered snakes, or 
that open unclaimed stretch parched and glar- 
ing in the sun. He, Alfred Buehler, intended to 
take a fresh start at things. Back in Barstow 
he had lost out from sheer ill-luck. He heard 
there was money to be made off grapes. Cucu- 
monga had been recommended to him. And now 
he entered its promised land. 

Laborers at work in a large vineyard at- 
tracted his eye. Of them he inquired for the 
owner or foreman, and, directed accordingly, 
made his way to a new unpainted ranch house 
a mile farther on. Here he explained himself, 
his business, his desires. Would the foreman 
take him on as laborer till spring? He wanted 
to learn the ins and outs of vine-growing, the 
tricks of the soil, the fundamental knowledge 
of an owner of vineyards. The foreman looked 
him over—his size, his build, his appearance 
were above those of the average laborer—and 
bade him house his beasts and rig in a shabby 
lean-to nearby on the grassless flats. 

So he began his career as vine-grower. He 
plowed and pruned and trimmed the clusters; 
picked and marketed the grapes. Over all of 
which, waxing enthusiastic, his keen intellect 
presided. By summer he knew the country so 
well he had homesteaded a section, had set it 
to vines paid for out of his winter’s savings and 
money he had got from the mules. The next 
winter he lived in a shack on beans, dough- 
bread, bacon, working still as laborer, but with 
his own vineyard in view. 

Before many years had passed he owned 
three of the finest vineyards in the country; 
he had built himself a splendid home; and 
banked his money in San Bernardino. 

Each year at the picking season, bands of 
nomadic pickers composed of Mexicans, In- 
dians, and those of mixed blood, move from 
district to district, now grape-picking, now at 


work in the walnut groves or in the orange and 
lemon orchards. The bands generally make 
their rounds to the same places, and are de- 
pended upon accordingly. 

At one end of the Buehler ranch where a few 
stunted trees grew beside a half-filled water- 
course, a colony of eight such pickers had es- 
tablished themselves. They were brown-hued, 
regular-featured, gypsy-looking beings; and 
three of them were grey-eyed. 

It was on the oldest child, a girl of seventeen 
or so, that Buehler’s eyes were glued one sing- 
ing morning ten years after his entrance into 
the Cucumonga country. So picturesque she 
was, so gleaming, so full of untamed, uncon- 
scious grace as her swift hands stripped the 
vines, that the man had no eye for her associ- 
ates who were as brown, as much a part of the 
field as the vines themselves. And to this girl 
in her green and white bandana tied down over 
her head, massing her silky black hair, with her 
honey-colored skin, and features beautiful in 
their regularity, he, after watching her some 
minutes, spoke: 

“Are you of Jose Sepulvida’s band >” 

“I am his daughter.” 

“And your name>” 

Her hands continued their work, but she 
raised her face to him, her white teeth flashing 
in a brilliant smile. “My name is Maneta, 
Senor.” 

“Were you here last year >” 

“No, Senor, we were last year with my moth- 
er’s people at Tia Juana.” 

“Is your mother an American >” 
eyes prompted the question. 

She shrugged her shoulders, showing the 
white garment under the frayed jacket she 
wore. “Maybe. I cannot know.” 

“Ah, this is your first year here, then,” 
mused Buehler aloud referring -to his former 
question. 

She made no reply to this statement, for his 
riding boots had caught her eye. Her hands 
were at her side; she, herself, in a kneeling 
position. Slowly her gaze sought his face and 
lingered there. He seemed to her as worship- 
ful as a statue in a church, as worshipful and 
as remote. 


Buehler, sunburned, well-groomed, with his 
muscular hand caressing his smocth-shaven 


Her gray 
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chin, continued to look down upon her. He 
thought her the most beautiful thing he had 
ever seen. He had had little time for beauty 
in his life; for love, none. Now the morning 
began to sing to him. 

She stood up, stretching her arms above her 
head not from lassitude but on sheer impulse. 
She had grown conscious of his gaze. And 
from her brown apron fell the grape clusters she 
had thought she had emptied into the basket 
beside her. 

Buehler, heedless of the spilt burden, saw 
how tall she was, noticed the smallness of her 
bare feet, the curve of her waist. She was 
more beautiful than he had first thought her 
to be. Maneta. The very name charmed him. 
She suggested to him a lovely vivid-colored hill- 
lily uprisen at his feet from the vineyards. In 
ecstacy he was seized with the sudden whim 
to transplant her, earth and all, to his home 
garden. Why not, his reason questioned of 
his senses besieged? Then, as the girl fum- 
bled over the grapes, he stooped to help her 
pick them up. 

“Senor, I am not often so awkward,” she 
said, the basket filled. 


“You are not awkward,” he reproved her 


gently. “It is cramping work. One has to stretch 


occasionally.” Saying which he reached out 
his arms as though he would take her into 
them. But the girl, with the basket on her 
head, failing to notice his action, started for 
the end of the row. 

“Wait, Maneta!” he called. “Have you ever 
been to school?” he asked. 

“A little; two winters ago.” 

“Would you like to go to a fine school, and 
learn to sing and play, and be a fine lady?” 

Her face glowed. “Senor, to sing is my 
life; but to be a lady—could I be a lady?” 
She looked down over herself even as the beg- 
gar maid before King Cophetua. 

He took the basket from her head, she in be- 
wildered surprise offering no resistance. “Is 
your mother in the field>” 

“Over there.” The girl pointed to a group 
of women some rows away. 

“Go get her, and bring her to my house, 
Maneta. To the side porch; you can find 
it.” The girl nodded. “I will bring your fath- 
er and meet you there. I want to talk to you 
and to them.” He carried the grapes to the 
shed, before the eyes of the dozen of astonished 
pickers. 

Maneta, in the meantime, had hurried to 


her mother. “Come!” she cried in Spanish, 


“he wants us—to talk to.” Half panting, the 
two made for the porch. 

Buehler looked at Maneta’s mother narrow- 
ly. A certain trace of wild beauty, a dull in- 
telligence gleamed in her quickly ageing face. 
The father was more approachable. To the 
parents he made known his offer. Maneta had 
taken his fancy. He was rich; he would like 
to educate her, to give her all the advantages 
of a daughter—music, clothes, pretty things. 
They must relinguish all claim to her, however. 

And the end—the beginning to him—was 
that under the chaperonage of his housekeeper, 
an elderly widow as puritanical as himself, 
Maneta was placed in a convent near San Ga- 
briel. She remained there three years. Her 
two great gifts, her beauty and her voice, grew 
and developed until in her twenty-first year she 
was a creature any one would be proud to 
know. Buehler not only felt pride in her; he 
looked upon her as an artist looks upon his 
handiwork. Furthermore, he adored her, and 
in return she gave him her unbounded gratitude 
and affection. She called him “Alfreed” and 
would take his two hands and carry them to 
her lips those times when he came to the con- 
vent to see her. Her voice held him spellbound. 
And after she had sung to him songs to her 
own accompaniment in the convent parlor, she 
would give him a bewildering smile and say: 


“You like my singing, Alfreed? You are sat- 


‘isfied with me?” 


At such times he would look grave, grave 
from the overmastery of his love for her. 

“You are not displeased? Smile at me, Al- 
freed.” 

And then he would smile upon her, and ask 
her if she needed new clothes. But one such 
day he failed to smile upon her. He took her 
in his arms and asked her to be his wife. She 
looked at his graying hair. “Am I not like 
your daughter?” she asked guilelessly. “Are 
you not content to have me for your daugh- 
ter?” 

“No! No! Maneta! Darling!” 

They were married on a glorious June morn- 
ing. He took her to Los Angeles where she 
blossomed out in gorgeous clothes, where they 
went to the theatres, the beaches, through 
stores filled with bewilderingly beautiful things. 
After a six weeks’ honeymoon, they returned to 
Cucumonga. Driving up the avenue of fan- 
palms to the white-stuccoed, bougainvillia-cov- 
ered house, they saw Mrs. Purcell on the lower 
steps. “Ah, my dear,” was her motherly greet- 
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ing while holding Maneta at a distance as 
though to appraise her. “You are worthy of 
him. Be good to him. He is fine, fine gold.” 
Alfred, looking proudly on, caught the radiance 
of his wife’s eyes in her answer. “He is a 
saint,” she said. “I have but to pray to him 
and my prayers come true.” 

Through the house they went arm in arm, 
he pointing out this, she exclaiming over that. 
And the evening found them on the side porch 
looking at a big- slow moon crawling up from 
the eucalyptus grove. “Alfreed,” she said, “‘it 
is nearly five years since that day my parents 
and I stood here and listened to your plan for 
me.” She stopped as thqugh her remembrance 
was audible and would speak for her. “My hus- 
band, I am sometimes afraid I am not worth 
all your trouble for me. I am afraid I am a 
little bit bad here.” She laid her hand on her 
heart. 

He laughed at her serious face. “You bad, 
Maneta? Your faults are other people’s graces, 
dear child. But for you how could I ever know 
the extreme happiness of life. Are you happy, 
dear one; as happy as 1>” 

“Your heart sings,” she cried out ecstatically, 
raising her head from his breast. “You are 
happy for love of me. Yes, | am quite, quite 


happy,” she murmured softly, her eyes brooding 


in the moonlight. “Only you must not be too 
happy.” she added beseechingly. “The nuns 
say all happiness is fleeting, and to pin your 
happiness to no man, no woman. My husband, 
you will always love me? Just as tonight?” 
He kissed her. “Always, like this >” 

“Always, Maneta, just as I have always loved 
you from that first moment there in the grape- 
vines.” They sat silent a long time. Several 
times she sighed. Like the sea waves 
that roll in on long sure rollers breaking into 
foam off Point Conception on lazy summer days 
so did each day roll over Alfred Buehler’s heart, 
flooding it with the music of Maneta’s voice, the 
beauty of her presence, the sanctity of her 
spirit, the foamy ripples of her laughter. He 
felt himself poised on the crested wave of hap- 
piness, and exultant as a seabird he rode there- 
on asking nothing more of life. 


But when the second June came around life 
lifted him yet a little higher on the crested 
wave. His daughter was born, a tiny replica 
of that pale- dull-eyed Maneta lying upstairs in 
the great west room; a Maneta remaining pale 
and lusterless a long, long while after coming 
downstairs out into the shady, flowering garden 
where the little Maneta was already breathing 


in long draughts of air in her wicker carriage. 
In delight of his daughter Alfred was dulled 
to the change in Maneta. 

For Maneta was changed. The doctor for- 
bade her to nurse the child. She had nothing 
to do those long summer hours but look at her 
baby, her husband, the sky, her idle hands. A 
great weariness lay upon her, and her spirit 
sagged and drowsed, and took to making specu- 
lations in its most venturesome moments, about 
her parents back in Tia Juana, the gifts she had 
sent them often at Alfred’s request, her broth- 
ers and sisters so far away in memory even. 
Her hands, dark and slim, with their beautiful 
rings, used often almost to speak to her, telling 
her of the joy they had had in working at the 
vines so long ago, more recently at the piano 
keys neglected of late. They seemed to plead 
with her for work to do. Mrs. Purcell’s em- 
broideries were indifferently turned away, and 
her fingers remained inert, reproaching her for 
their feebleness. Alfred taking her lassitude 
as a matter of course, took her motoring. They 
entertained and were entertained among their 
neighbors. Impromptu musicales being the 
thing of the moment, Maneta was in demand. 
He gloried in her voice as much as in his hap- 
piness. 

But it was at the Morrell home that August 
that the crest wave of his joy turned ever so 
slightly and began to go under. An Alex Field- 
ing, Mrs. Morrell’s cousin, himself a distin- 
guished musical critic with a voice of no mean 
attainment, had come on a visit from the East. 
This evening the most musical of the neighbor- 
hood was spread before him in the Buehlers’ 
great low-ceiled redwood-panelled living room 
of which Fielding was the beacon light. He 
presided at the piano; he talked, he laughed, he 
sang. Maneta looked at him a little wearily 
until he sang. His short-cropped mustache, his 
merry, though sentimental eyes, did not be- 
siege her fancy at all. 

But when he sang! It was a new thing in 
those parts, a Barcarolle given in France, which 
she didn’t understand. But before he finished it 
the lassitude of months seemed ‘to drop from 
her; she felt free again, and soaring. Her 
friends were encoring him tremendously. She 
began to clap. And her husband beamed at 
her interest. Everything Fielding sang sent her 
soaring. Now she was in the blue hills again 
gathering hyacinths and wild lilies; now look- 
ing into some dusk-filled canyon, now crooning 
to her baby, now flying toward the sun as in 
dreams drenched with music, the music of his 


(Continued on Page 66) 




















The Industrial Crisis In Hawaii 


By LILLIE PARKS GUNNELL. 











Surf-riders of Hawaii 


By April of this year, labor conditions in 
Hawaii had reached an acute stage. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he had already 
sent in his resignation to the new administra- 
tion, Governor Charles J. McCarthy recognizcd 
the urgent necessity for immediate action. 

He believed the labor cuestion to be ore of 
sufficient importance to the territory. xn1 ‘o 
the nation, to justify its being presented to the 
Territorial Legislature and to Congress as a 
legislative measure; and that no remedy for 
this serious condition could be provided except 
by Federal action in permitting the immigra- 
tion of available laborers under appropnate 
conditions and limitations. 

Therefore, as Governor of the Territory and 
representative of its entire citizenship, he ad- 


dressed the Territorial Legislature and sub- 
mitted a draft of Concurrent Resolutions em- 
bodying his ideas of what should be done in the 
premises, and the recommendations which 
should be made to Congress. 

In his address, Governor McCarthy briefly 
reviewed certain well known facts relative to 
labor and industrial conditions, and stated his 
belief that unless some means of relief were 
speedily found, the territory was bound to 
suffer irreparable loss resulting in the areas of 
sugar cane and pineapple production being of 
necessity greatly reduced. He called attention 
to the fact that thousands of acres of produc- 
tive rice land had been abandoned due to lack 
of labor: that a large portion of the coffee 
crop of 1920 could not be harvested; that the 
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same conditions continued to exist this present 
year, which meant a severe loss to the coffee 
planters, the greater portion of whom were 
citizens of moderate means and unable to 
withstand the loss even for one year; that this 
shortage of labor could not fail to result in the 
reduction of all cultivated areas. 

When it is considered that the entire indus- 
trial life of the territory is based on agriculture, 
and that all the citizens of the islands, either 
directly or indirectly, are dependent upon the 
successful prosecution of that industry, it is not 
difficult to realize what a critical situation 
exists. The production of sufficient of the es- 
sential food supplies for the support of the 
inhabitants, both civil and military, is vitally 
necessary both in normal times and in periods 
of possible emergency. 

Hawaii is of supreme importance to the Na- 
tion as a military outpost, and increasingly so 
Lying, as it does, twenty-one hundred miles out 
from the mainland, as a matter of precaution 
against possible contingencies, even if for no 
other reason, agriculture should not only be pro- 
tected and encouraged, but should be main- 
tained at its highest efficiency. 

In the draft of Concurrent Resolutions as sub- 
mitted to the Territorial Legislature by Govern- 
or McCarthy, it was suggested, “that the Con- 
gress of the United States of America be 
urgently and respectfully requested to provide 
by appropriate legislation for the introduction 
or immigration into the Territory of Hawaii of 
such a sufficient number of persons, including 
orientals, as may be required to meet the situa- 
tion above outlined, and to overcome the said 
acute labor shortage in the said agricultural in- 
dustries, but in such numbers, only, as will not 
operate to increase the number of persons of 
any alien nationality in the Territory at any one 
time beyond twenty-five per cent of the total 
population of the Territory, and upon such con- 
ditions as will provide for the admission of such 
persons into the Territory of Hawaii, only for 
limited periods of time and as will limit their 
employment to agricultural labor and domestic 
service and provide for and secure their return 
to their respective countries upon the expiration 
of such limited periods of time, or upon such 
other conditions and limitations as the Congress 
may deem advisable.” 

That the Hawaii Emergency Labor Commis- 
sion was created and has been in Washington 
for some time is a matter of general knowledge. 

In a personal interview relative to labor in 
the sugar industry, Governor McCarthy said, 
“When the sugar industry was in its infancy 


and up to the time of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act, we had Chinese labor, which was in all 
respects satisfactory, and later, up to 1917, 
there was an increasing amount of Japanese 
labor. “Since that time no Japanese and only 
about 23,000 Filipinos have been brought in. 

“In the intervening period conditions have 
become revolutionized; because large areas, dry 
and unfit for cane and heretofore used as pas- 
ture, are now utilized for a constantly increas- 
ing production of pineapples. It necessitates 
an additional and vast amount of labor to 
produce 6,000,000 cases of pineapples per year. 
While the area of cultivation has been greatly 
increased the amount of labor has remained 
practically stationary. The shortage, according 
to present indications, will steadily increase 
from year to year unless special and adequate 
provision be speedily made to supply the 
demand. 

“This year’s sugar crop, which should have 
been taken off in July, cannot be taken care 
of before January or perhaps March, 1922. 
This long delay—in addition to the low price 
of sugar—will entail a heavy loss to the 
planters since it will prevent getting in the new 
crop on time. Cane requires a year and a 
half in which to mature, and three crops are 
kept growing at the same time. 

“In all sugar producing countries cheap labor 
is imperative. Up to recent years about the 
same maximum of wages has prevailed in the 
islands as in other sugar producing countries. 
However, the present plan by which the pro- 
ducers contract with syndicates for labor, has 
been found more satisfactory both to labor and 
to the planters. In addition to a basic wage 
of thirty dollars per month with free house, 
fuel and medical attendance, the laborers get 
a percentage of the sugar. This change of plan, 
together with the introduction of more up-to- 
date and effective methods of production has 
resulted in some cases in twenty men doing the 
work of one hundred. 

“Labor conditions here are entirely different 
from those on the mainland. White labor is 
not only not available, but even if it were pos- 
sible to obtain it, whites could not stand the 
work on the plantations in this climate, which 
is especially suited to orientals.” 

Referring to the request to Congress for the 
admission of no more than twenty-five per cent 
of any one nationality, Governor McCarthy 
said, “The Japanese already have a population 
of more than the proposed per cent. 

“It is not considered that the vlan to bring 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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. The Royalist 


By Elizabeth Parvin Schumann 
H. Shelby Holbrook 


The host of “The Red Flag,” in the half- 
hearted embrace of his largest armchair sat in 
the parlor of the inn and meditated. He was 
considering the wisdom of renewing the life of 
the blaze in the “pjetch” or brick oven, and 
continuing his vigil in the hope that some weary 
traveler would yet sound the brass knocker 
and require lodging for the night. 

He stared questioningly at the picture of 
Tchawkewsky over the oven, as though solicit- 
ing the Dictator’s advice in the matter. The 
portrait frowned down on him, and assured him 
that all good men should be in bed at this un- 
holy hour, and that the path of wisdom lay up 
the stairs, which led from the right hand cor- 
ner of the room to the chambers overhead. The 
portrait might also have been reproving the 
host for a change of sign without a change of 
heart, for even while pondering the sagacity of 
the Dictator’s advice ,the host recalled the en- 
couraging way that the kingly predecessor had 
looked down in answer to that same question, 
many a night only a few years ago. 

“Wait a bit. Something may happen. Who 
knows 2” 

The prediction of the adventurous Romanoff’s 
eyes had often been fulfilled. In those days 
“His Majesty’s Arms,” as the inn was then 
called, had sheltered many a jovial gathering, 
had heard many a graceful toast to royalty and 
beauty, had seen the quick flush of insulted 
honor, had thrilled to the clash of avenging 
swords. What gayety, what riotous songs and 
stories had filled this room during the months 
when a regiment had been quartered in the dis- 
trict. And death and tragedy had stalked in, 
side by side with love and romance. He had 
never forgotten those scenes. And sometimes 
he had even taken part in them. On a bitter 
cold night, years ago, he had concealed a politi- 
cal convict (who had escaped from the gend- 
armes) in an empty vodka barrel. The con- 
vict turned out to be a woman—the woman 
who had shot a Grand Duke, for other than 
political reasons. But that is another story. 

The dry cold, the howling wind and his own 
mood, all reminded him of that night. The 
gendarmes had acted so sheepish, like ordinary 
mortals, when they failed to find their quarry. 
It was true that the gendarmes were cruel men. 
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And the regime of the Romanoffs had meant 
oppression, increased taxation, conspiracy and 
discontent. But he could not blame the mon- 
arch. That sad-eyed man who had lost his 
throne was ready to grant a constitution. He 
had loved his people, would have lifted their 
burdens if he too had not been oppressed—by 
lying ministers, and false councillors and a Ger- 
man wife. Had not mine host overhead many 
things from the lips of nobles “in their cups,” 
and did he not know by heart his father’s story 
of the time he saw the Tsar, who was not yet 
Tsar but a pretty boy of seven years. Was 
there less oppression now? he asked himself. 
On the contrary, conditions were worse, and 
Russia almost denationalized, had exchanged 
Royal for Bourgeois rulers. 

The host heaved a huge sigh, rose from his 
chair, and shook out the last glowing embers 
of the fire. 

“Well,” he said to the frowning picture, “it 
looks like you are to be my only guest tonight.” 

He tried the bars on the door and windows, 
gave a last turn to the faucets of the wine bar- 
rels, lit his candle, and began to climb the 
stairs. Half way up he paused and listened, 
holding his candlestick poised above his head. 
Hoof beats! Now a little louder! 

“Might be on the road from Kazatin. Yes 
—it was. So that woman had come, flying 
through the night on her panting horse, on 
the road from Kazatin. 

The innkeeper turned around to hear better. 
He speculated on the possibility of the rider 
stopping at the inn, and waited on the stair to 
see whether the approaching traveler would 
stop or gallop on. The thump of the hoof- 
beats grew very distinct. The horse had evid- 
ently been ridden hard, for there was a sound 
of weariness in their heavy clatter. No doubt 
the rider must stop. The horse could not last 
many hours longer, and it was a full hour’s 
ride from “The Red Flag” to any of the inns 
along the coast. It would be more than a 
night’s ride to Odessa. 

The host, now reassured by the slackened 
pace, carefully descended the stairs. A heavy 
banging on the door hurried him across the par- 
lor, and made him call out as he slipped back 
the bars of the door. 
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“All right, sir, all right.” 

He swung back the massive door, and held 
up the candle to see what manner of man the 
traveler might be. 

At the first glimpse shown by the flickering 
light, the good host gave such a sudden start 
that he almost dropped the candlestick. The 
traveler might have been the incarnation of the 
picture that had given place to Tehawkewsky. 
For several seconds the host stood staring at 
his prospective guest, while the flame of the 
candle flared, and the stranger’s long cloak flap- 
ped in the wind. The horse panted heavily. 
The Tsar was dead—had been killed by the 
Bolsheviki—and yet. But this man was decid- 
edly younger, and wore no beard. 

Under the influence of this impression, the 
host stepped back into the parlor, and with a 
deferential gesture, invited the guest to enter. It 
did not occur to him to ask questions. The man 
bowed slightly as he strode through the door. 

“Care for the horse well, my man. I fear 
I have ridden him over hard.” 

He flung himself into the chair before the 
oven, but his long limbs did not relax, as one 
would expect of a weary traveler. The host 
bustled about the room, assuring his guest of 


lights and fire and a hearty meal with all pos- 
sible speed, but the guest cut him short. 
“Look to the poor beast first—we’ve come 
a long way today.” 
The stranger’s voice, too, was hauntingly 


familiar. It was deep and vibrating. It had 
a ring of good-fellowship, that again stirred the 
memories of the host, and yet it contained an 
undertone that set the good host about lighting 
his lantern in preparation to lead the rider’s 
horse to the stables. When he reached the 
door, he paused again to falter: “But, sir— 
some refreshment. You-er-yoursel P 

The man in the chair turned. 

“Did you speak >” 

“Some refreshment for yourself. I have a 
nice little barrel of vodka, some Quass, and I 
have a choice bottle of Madeira, just a step 
downstairs. I shall be very, very glad to——” 

“Very well!” The man shrugged his should- 
ers, once more resumed his meditative posture, 
and glared into space. 

The host looked curiously at his guest. 

“It has been in our cellar since the time of 
my grandfather. But you shall see,” he as- 
sured him as he disappeared into the hall. 

The guest had neither moved nor turned his 
head when the innkeeper returned. He did not 
notice the expression of tender concern on the 
inkeeper’s face as he wiped the thirty year’s 


dust from the bottle and filled the tumbler. Nor 
did he see the extended glass, until mine host 
had twice called attention to it. 

He drained the glass in one long drink, and 
again bade the host hasten to lead away the 
horse to a comfortable stall. The host took up 
his lantern without more ado, and went out. 

The man now removed his riding gauntlets 
and cap, and shook back a curly dark lock that 
fell across his brow. He leaned his head against 
the high back of the chair, and his glance now 
fell on the picture that hung over the fire. 

He sprang to his feet, and looked quickly 
about the room. He gave Tchawkewsky as 
fierce a frown as he received, then he smiled, 
and bowed so low that the fur cap in his hand 
brushed the floor. 

“If all goes well, my lord Dictator, you will 
not hang there long.” 

He threw his cap on the table and began to 
pace the room. A little more than a day’s ride 
and he would reach the coast and his fellow 
conspirators, who were on like missions in vari- 
ous localities. Another night would see them 
under sail with plans and pledges for the re- 
ception of the army from B—. Did he not 
have with him the written pledge of the de- 
throned Nicholas, that he would grant numer- 
ous liberties, institute many reforms, even reign 
as President if so they desired, if in this way 
he might see Russia again a nation, if he might 


.give back to her the self-respect which a desert- 


ing army, a reign of terror, and traitorous lead- 
ers had taken from her. With such a promise, 
and the pledges of aid—with men and ammuni- 
tion—which he had received from other sources 
could he fail? Another month and the Roman- 
off banner would again wave in the Russian 
breeze. 

But if all did not go well! If their plans 
should be discovered—if the papers he carried 
should be intercepted, the king of B— would 
refuse his aid, and the hopes of the Royalists 
would be crushed so completely that years 
would pass before they could possibly be re- 
vived. 

And more would be lost than the Romanoff 
cause. The lives of the brave men who had 
pledged hearts and fortunes to place the true 
king on his hereditary throne, would be lost. 
if Tchawkewsky’s spies learned of the plot then 
toward. For while the king was comparatively 
safe in a monastery, his ardent supporters were 
laboring in his interests within the very reach 
of Tchawkewsky’s iron arm. 

His own efforts had been unceasing, and he 


had not grudged them. Not grudged—nay, who 
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had been more eager to fling upon the scale of 
fate every hope in life—life itself! And it 
seems that life was not enough. He must, nay 
had already chosen between the woman he 
loved and the cause to which he was pledged. 
She had always sympathized with his efforts, had 
confessed that his selfless attitude toward the 
cause of Russia had won her love. She had 
seen as clearly as himself that Russia’s only 
hope lay in the restoration of law and order, 
that anarchy with its attendant fear and murder 
can never bring freedom. Marya and he had 
often talked, even when such a hope had 
seemed wildly impossible, of the time when Rus- 
sia would have her rightful ruler, her consti- 
tution, and of the reforms, in schools, in pris- 
ons, in methods of taxation. The peasants 
would be given an opportunity to study, to be 
enlightened, to rise from the gloom and pov- 
erty of centuries. He could not believe that 
this girl was the same Marya Alexandrevna 
whom he had seen tonight. Her face seemed 
chiseled upon his eyelids. He had not thought 
it could look so cold and hard. 

“Run back to your precious Tsar,” she had 
cried, “and bear him this as my tribute. I glad- 
ly give him all the hours, henceforth, that I 
may have expected you to devote to me!” 


She had left him with this farewell. Yet 
she knew that he must ride at once, that he 
must pass through many dangers, and perhaps 
engage in battle before she should see him 
again. He knew now that he might never see 
her again. He had not thought the lips that 
had sung the praises of the king, that had urged 
him on in the cause with utmost zeal, could 
have uttered treacherous words—words treach- 
erous to himself, and to her country. It seemed 
as if some demon attendant repeated them over 
and over in his ear all these hours, and they 
cut him more deeply with each repetition. How 
could she have been so void of understanding 
and sympathy at such a time. This was not an 
affair to be left to chance. It demanded the 
greatest prudence. True, an hour's delay at 
“Troubetskov,” Count Alexandrevna’s estate, 
might not bring about the slightest mishap. Still 
Tchawkewsky’s men watched closely. And since 
the count, Marya’s father, had managed to save 
something from his estate from the raids of the 
Bolsheviki, his friends would be regarded with 
increased suspicion. The sooner he was out of 
Russia the better. 

He smiled as he thought of Marya’s assur- 
ance that she would get him away by strategy, 
if any danger should arise by his delay. She 
had ever a reckless and impulsive nature. 


“In fact,” she declared with a laugh, “I 
should welcome the adventure heartily. How 
else can we women really do anything for the 
Cause >” 

“By sacrificing an hour’s time,” he had re- 
plied gravely. 

Then she had flashed forth her sudden scorn. 
Alas, her tribute must also be his sacrifice. For 
she had wounded the love he had felt for her. 
Her face could never appear otherwise than 
cold and hard. Her words still beat against 
his ears—cold and hard—as the iron of a 
horse’s shoe on the frozen road outside. They 
beat time to a distant galloping. 

Then he became aware that the nearing gal- 
lop meant, possibly, other guests at the inn. 
Could his identity and mission have been dis- 
covered! He listened. There was only one 
horse approaching. He could certainly protect 
himself against any one man. 

The host had not returned from the stables, 
when the newcomer drew up at the door. The 
listener inside slipped back the bolt, threw 
open the door, and stood looking out with his 
hand on his pistol. In the path of the light out- 
side stood a man. His slim figure was wrapped 
in a great cloak. His face was shadowed, and 
half hidden by the brim of a soft felt hat. A 
mere boy! The man inside unconsciously with- 
drew the hand from his pocket. 

“Who are you” the youth demanded, at- 
tempting to speak coolly. The voice was highly 
pitched and slightly tremulous. 

“Why do you ask?” came from the doorway. 

After a pause the young man replied more 
steadily. 

“I have a message for you.” 

“For me? Are you sure?” 

“Yes!” 

“From whom?” 

The young man stepped into the doorway 
and looked about the room. 

“Spasi Tsarstwa!” he said under his breath. 
(Save the Kingdom.) 

“Ruskoye Tsarstwa,” answered the other 
quickly. (The Russian Kingdom.) 

Then he added, “You come from?” 

“Are you alone?” the young man asked. 

“Quite. No one is about the place. The 
host is in the stable with my horse. Your mes- 
sage is from?’ 

“Countess Troubetskoya.” 

The older man caught him by the arm. 

“What is it?” he breathed. 

The youth glanced over his shoulder before 
he again. whispered: 

“Ride without delay and as fast as horse can 
carry you!” 
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The man dropped the other’s arm instantly. 
He drew himself up. 

“Tell the Countess,” he said coldly, “that I 
shall lose no time in delivering her tribute.” 

The young man clutched his arm, and would 
have shaken him but for the strength to do so. 

“You are quite mistaken!” His voice again 
showed agitation, and again he controlled it, 
and went on in a whisper. “Tchawkewsky’s 
men are on your trail. The Countess has thrown 
them off, but it is only a delay at best. They 
will be here soon.” 

The older man folded his arms and gave the 
messenger an incredulous stare . 

“Will you do me the honor to tell me to 
whom I am indebted for this information >?” 

The young man replied quickly: “’Tis no 
matter. The servant of Countess Troubet- 
skoya.” 

“And am I to understand that the Countess 
is so solicitous concerning my safety?” 

“Most surely.” 

“I fear that I cannot believe that.” 

“Believe as you will!” cried the messenger. 
“But for the love of the Cause, ride on at 
once!” 

The man inside did not even unfold his arms. 

*“You come to me tonight with the password 
of those who are loyal to our country. I must 
trust you. The Countess, too, is loyal—after 
her fashion. But do you really wish me to 
believe that she is solicitous for the Cause?” 

“Certainly!” 

“ | doubt it.” Again the cold, grave tones. 

“Sir, | swear to you, by my honor! I am 
telling you the truth.” 

“You forget that I have known the Countess 
—well—for many years. Her caprices are 
charming—when they do not involve the lives 
and fortunes of men and nations.” 

“Then I know her far better than you, sir. 
For I know that her very soul—her very heart 
is set on the Cause for which you ride.” 

“Her very heart—her very soul!” The man’s 
arms flung out, and he drew back from the 
stranger. “It is scarce ten hours since I heard 
from her own lips, that which gives your words 
the lie!” 

“Then let my words give yours the lie.” The 
young man replied quickly. “I know that what 
I tell you is true.” 

The other man’s brows contracted, and he 
said in a low, tense voice: “Retract that or it 
will cost you your life. The men of my house 
do not suffer an insult, even from the noblest,” 


he added. 
The young man’s eyes blazed. 


“Not a word!” he cried. “It is true!” 

The other strode to the table, snatched up 
one of his gloves, and flung it into the speaker's 
face. 

The young man turned a furious red, then 
paled so that the glove was a scarlet brand upon 
his cheek. He drew a small revolver, lifted the 
glove on the muzzle, and tossed it toward his 
opponent. It fell midway between them and 
lay unheeded. 

The man with the bared head did not draw. 
He knew that his own skill was above the aver- 
age, and the boy was young. 

“I fear I have the advantage of years and 
practice,” he said. “Is there any condition you 
would care to——” 

“I can manage my weapon,” returned the 
youth defiantly, as he whipped his gun in the 
air to try his wrist, and displayed a long, white, 
slender hand. 

The challenger had seen many a hand like 
this play a blade gallantly, or wing a duck in 
full flight. Therefore he felt no compunction 
as he drew his own weapon. 

“At your own risk then,” he said as they 
faced each other across the room. 

The good host, returning with his lantern saw 
the flash and heard a single report. He stopped, 
unable to move through the doorway. The 
guest, who bore such a strange resemblance to 
the Romanoffs, must also have brought to life 
in the peaceful parlor the spirits who had peo- 
pled the host’s dreams that same evening. He 
remained staring, until he saw that his guest 
held a smoking pistol, and that the other slight 
figure half staggered against the table. 

The host hastened forward still holding the 
lantern. 

“Are you hurt, sir?” he said as he bent over 
the young man. 

The other combatant had lowered his weapon 
and stood waiting for his opponent to speak. 
But as the light from the host’s lantern fell on 
the pale, upturned face of the messenger, he 
started forward. 

“My God! Marya—in Heaven’s name— 
what are you doing here>” 

The girl straightened up in his arms, lifted 
her head and smiled. 

“Warning you! Hurry—leave at once. They 
follow close behind.” 

“And leave you?” He crushed her lips 
against his own, and pressed her to his heart, 
as if he would never leave her again. Her head 
drooped against his shoulder and he became 
alarmed. 

“Some wine—quick!” 
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The host fetched a glass and the man held 
to the girl’s lips some of the wine with which 
he had been refreshed. 

“Ah!” she cried suddenly, as she caught sight 
of the innkeeper. “I did not know that you 
were still here, Andre Leonyavitch.” 

“Yes, my lady. But your father, the good 
Count, has never spent a night in this inn, since 
I had to change the name. I have never 
changed in heart, my lad gi 

The man interrupted the host’s eager offer 
of service. 

“Your wound, dear. Are you hurt?” 

“No,” she replied as she sipped the wine. 
“Frightened—you see, my revolver wasn’t 
loaded, and I dodged before you fired. My 
sleeve was grazed, that is all.” 

“My God! Why did you fight with me, 
Marya? If I had—had—lI can’t say it—killed 
you!” , 

“Why?” she blazed. “You ask?” 

His face crimsoned and he kissed her fingers 
contritely. 

“I wouldn’t have hurt you for all the world. 
Why didn’t you tell me who you were?” 

“Because I knew you would not leave me 
here alone. But you must go at once. See, I 
am quite well,” as she walked about the room 
to demonstrate her strength. She rolled up 
her sleeve and releaved a slight burn. 

“I am only a little scratched. And I shall 
be as safe here—with Andre, as I should be in 
my own home. He has known me since | was a 
child and is devoted to my father. Therefore 
I shall spend the night here and ride back by 
day . But you must go on. Some one has be- 
trayed you. They will soon discover that they 
are on the wrong trail. Oh, go at once! Every 
moment brings them nearer!” 

The host added his entreaties. 

“ T will take care of the Countess as if she 
were my daughter. But go!” 


He disregarded them. 


“How did you discover all this, Marya?” he 
asked 


“When I left you, I passed a room where my 
cousin, Ivan Basilovitch, and three other—citi- 
zens—they call themselves, but they are really 
gendarmes, were having a heated discussion 
with my father. They had traced a royalist 
conspirator to our house, and my father was 
trying to prevent a search. He loathes Ivan 
for going over to the other side, and I was 
afraid he would begin to reproach him in the 
presence of the others. I entered in time, and 
laughed to scorn the idea that we were shelter- 
ing a conspirator. Ivan always gets furious 


when I laugh at him. I knew that he would 
search the house three times.” She laughed. 
“I hurried into these clothes—father’s—and 
I've ridden like mad. Now go, dearest. You 
have lost too much time already.” 

She pushed him gently from her and turned 
to the host. 

“Have you a fresh horse?” 

“That I have, my lady, and the swiftest one 
in my stables is none too good for the Cause.” 

He picked up his lantern and opened the 
door, but turned about in great agitation. 

“Oh, there is not time, my lord! They are 
coming. They will be here in five minutes.” 

The thundering clatter of the pursuing party 
could be distinctly heard. 

The girl clutched his arm desperately. 

“Oh, hide!” 

“But you, Marya. 
them but for the papers. 
you,” he added. 

“T’ll be safer if you are not discovered,” she 
said. “Ivan is in command, and I can always 
manage him. But if they found you, and—oh, 
hurry, they are almost at the door.” 

The man darted a quick glance about the 
room. 

“The oven, sir,” cried the host in a hoarse 
whisper. “There is no fire. You can crouch 
inside. "Tis the only place.” 

A quick embrace, a “Bohzi charonyi” (God 
keep you) and he was out of sight. 

Almost immediately there was a bang at the 
door. The girl pulled her hat well over her 
face, drew her cloak about her and sank into 
the armchair near the fire. The host opened the 
door and was nearly brushed over by the in- 
coming “citizens.” The commander eyed him 
severely and demanded: “Has a guest arrived 
within an hour?” 

The host stammered: “Why-er-sir, yes,” and 
glanced toward the figure before the oven. 

The commander's eye followed. He strode 
over and laid a hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Sir, you are my prisoner.” 

The soft hat lifted slowly, and revealed a 
sweetly smiling face. 

“Am I, Ivan?” 

Ivan started back with a smothered oath. 

“What are you doing here, Marya Alexan- 
drevna >” 

The girl rose and made a sweeping bow. 

“Saving you a great disappointment.” She 
laughed at their blank dismay. 

“Let me see! Did you not describe your 
royalist? He had dark hair, a broad-brimmed 
hat, and a great cloak. He was to stop at “The 


I'd make a stand against 
And I can’t leave 
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Red Flag” tonight. He had been at our house. 
Well, Ivan, you know you would have been 
disappointed if you had to go back to Head- 
quarters without a good chase. 

“Do you realize that this is a government 
offense?” 

“Oh,” she answered in French, “I thought 
you were heart and soul for the movement of 
‘Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite,” and especially no 
law.” 

Ivan turned on the host savagely. 

“Is this your only guest tonight?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I have seen this man before, sir,” remarked 
one of the other men. 

“Do you remember the time I searched here 
for Sophie Perewskoya, and found her hidden? 
You said it was without your knowledge. You 
might now be concealing the man for whom we 
are looking.” 

“If I did aid the woman you mention, and | 
do not admit it, I could hardly sympathize with 
a royalist now,” said the host. 

Marya laughed, and asked archly: “Why 


don’t you search the house, Ivan?” 
Ivan swallowed his rage. 


“Is that your horse outside?” he demanded. 
“Don’t you know your own horse?” 
Even the men were laughing now. 
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“Vasil was right! He must have been mak- 
ing for Kiev, and he will go to Petrograd by 
rail.” 

Ivan looked at Marya again. 

“Tis lucky for you, my lady, that I am in 
command. You will get in serious trouble some 
day with your wild tricks. If you are quite 
ready to abandon your role, perhaps you will 
ride back with me?” 

“Then I must bid farewell to the royalist! 
Dare I wish myself God-speed, Ivan? Oh, ’tis 
no matter. I thank you, my good host, for 
your hospitality. If ever a poor royalist comes 
this way, treat him kindly, for my sake.” 

The host stood in the doorway and watched 
them ride off. When they were out of sight, he 
led forth a fresh horse, but not until they were 
out of hearing, did he call the man from his 
hiding place. He could not be induced to ac- 
cept a reward, and declared himself honored to 
have served an envoy of the king. 

The man drew a seal ring from his finger. 

“Keep this, then, in remembrance of to- 
night.” 

He sprang to the saddle and galloped off. 

The host barred his massive door for the 
last time that night, and smiled as he looked 
at the picture of the frowning Dictator. He 
could hear the hoofbeats dying away on the 
road to the sea. 





THE WANDERLUST 
By Harry Hoyt. 


I hear the Wanderlust a’calling, 
So I'll amble on my way. 
There’s little use to argue, 
For the Voice will have its way. 


It will lure me from the fireside, 
And the comfort of my home, 
Into strange and foreign places 
That my sight has not yet known. 


It will take me from the darkness 
Of Monotony’s cold sway, 

And will guide me to the sunshine . 
In some country far away. 


And in that country lies a Romance 
That my mind can clearly see, 
Beckoning from out the distance 

To my Wanderlust and me. 


And I will find contentment, 

In this new land for a while; 
In the paleness of the moonlight 
And the softness of a smile. 


In the whispers of the night-wind, 
In the swaying of the trees, 

In the gladness of the sunshine, 
And the humming of the bees. 


And then! Pied Piper to my reason 
Floats a voice across the lea, 
Urging me to hunt still farther 
For the sights that I may see. 


So I'll chase another rainbow 
In the hopes of what may be, 
And go on and on forever— 
Just my Wanderlust and me. 





The Pursuit of Ideal Right 


By J. H. Campbell 
(Second Paper) 


The rights of man are sometimes spoken of 
as jural rights, or God given rights, existing in- 
dependently of any law and preceding the or- 
ganization of society and also as economic and 
arbitrary rights. But on close and careful 
analysis it will be found that economic and ar- 
bitrary rights are only sequences of the jural 
rights and intended to secure their full protec- 
tion and enjoyment. These Heaven bestowed 
rights precede all constitutions and statutes and 
decisions. They existed before the judge was 
born—before his court was established. These 
rights did not need to be created by the action 
of man. They always existed. Every religion 
recognizes this view as a concept of theology. 
It was a tenet even of the pagan philosophers. 
The case men in effect deny this theory by their 
exaltation of decisions which the deciding 
judges may reject the next month or the next 
year. 

The Declaration of Independence proclaims 
that “all men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among them are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men,” and when the government 
neglects or abandons this purpose it should be 
overthrown. Upon this view lies the true foun- 
dation of the jaw, the true ideal toward which 
lawyers should strive constantly, and the only 
magic key to the solution of all legal problems 
—namely, the view that rights are not human 
inventions, but are a natural incident of man’s 
existence; that the same Divine Being who gave 
man existence gave him also his rights in that 
existence, and that the great function of gov- 
ernments, legislatures and courts is to secure 
and protect these rights. He who is convinced 
of the soundness of this view can never give 
himself up to the worship of the case. A case 
is of value when it supports one or more of 
these Creator-endowed rights. It is vicious and 
worthless when opposed to them. 

It seems highly incongruous that a case 
teacher should write a text book; such a writer 
is chargeable with being recreant to the cause. 
Yet several current treatises come from such a 
source. Among the authors are Professor 
Woodward of the Northwestern University, Pro- 
fessor Keener of Harvard University and Judge 
McLain, formerly of the University of Iowa 


and more recently of Stanford University. Dean 
Wigmore’s supplemental volume to his work on 
evidence is the most forceful anti-case book 
known to the writer, for it is very largely given 
up to the condemnation of a multitude of pre- 
cedents upon the ground that the court in each 
case had failed to discover the true principle 
upon which to base the decision. The greatest 
and noblest function of the treatise writer is the 
exposure and rejection of unsound decisions. 
Lawyers of the old regime, trained to rest their 
conclusions solely upon principle and not upon 
other men’s conclusions, as Mr. Phelps says, 
never hesitated to refuse assent to a decision 
which seemed unfounded in reason. “It is not 
the law,” they confidently declared. 

In 1892 The American Bar Association en- 
dorsed a report setting forth in substance these 
doctrines: The modern view of the nature of 
human law leads directly to a natural and prac- 
tical plan of elementary study. Its subject mat- 
ter is those relations of men to the state or 
under the state to each other which are the 
necessary result of membership in a political 
community. These relations exist before the 
law and are regulated—not created—by it. 
They give rise to rights and duties. It makes 
no difference in practical effect whether the 
right or duty is so plain that all must own it, 
or one resting on some positive enactment. The 
elements of the law, therefore, must be taught 
and formally taught to every student, with due 
regard to their history, but first with regard to 
their essential character. 

“Principles not cases,” says Professor Bald- 
win of the Yale Law School, “are the building 
stones of the law here and everywhere, now 
and always.” 

The natural result of teaching by cases solely 
is well illustrated by this incident: A famous 
case teacher recently presented to his students 
a case supporting one side of a question and 
then a case holding the contrary view, and, 
finally, advised the class that because of the 
conflict of authority it was not prudent to sue 
upon a claim so arising. This is the tendency 
of the case system. It promotes inaction and 
often defeats justice when the principle con- 
tended for is absolutely sound, but there are no 
cases in point or the cases are all adverse. This 
idea entirely ignores the ideal right in the case. 
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An eminent justice of an appellate court, in a 
recent address to law students of his state, very 
aptly and lucidly set forth the relation of prin- 
ciple to precedent by saying in substance: “If 
you feel sure that the principle for which you 
contend is sound, do not be disheartened by a 
decision adverse to you in the lower court, and 
even though you can find no precedent upon 
the question, still come to us assured that if the 
upper court agrees with your judgment, you will 
be sustained regardless of the lack of prece- 
dent; again, if your reason convinces you that 
you are right, but the cases are in hopeless con- 
flict, do not hesitate on that account to come to 
us, and, beyond all that, if your study and re- 
flection persuade you that your cause is righte- 
ous, but every precedent you find upon the sub- 
ject is adverse to you, still come to us.” In 
this light the principle is everything, the prece- 
dent in itself is nothing, and the success of many 
brave lawyers fighting confidently for the right 
against a formidable array of decisions have 
verified the wisdom of the advice. The accu- 
mulation of precedents in the lasi fifty, or even 
in the last twenty, years has become a matter 
of anxiety and alarm to the courts. It is im- 
possible even now to study or in many cases 
to verify the citations of the attorneys. Upon 
every difficult question there are hosts of con- 
flicting authorities, and as the result a growing 


distruct of the infallibility of precedents. A . 


conviction is gaining strength that in the maze 
of decisions skillful guides are needed, and that 
these are to be found only in the treatises of 
learned and experienced specialists. 

What judge would not prefer the opinion of 
Greenleaf or Jones or Chamberlayne on a ques- 
tion of evidence to that of any court in the 
land, even the very highest? Accordingly, 
never were the best treatises in such favor with 
the courts as now. Never were precedents of 
such little weight. 

The favor extended to treatises need not be 
regretted. It works for a good end—namely, 
the exaltation of principle over precedent; the 
promotion of the ideal right. A court cannot 
create a principle. It can only declare that it 
exists. The principle is pre-existent. It rests 
upon a primal right which existed before the 
judge was born, before the court was organized, 
before there were any decisions or statutes or 
constitutions. A decision which is contrary to 
the true principle is of no value or stability— 
the principle is eternal; the precedent ephe- 
meral, save as the principle gives it vitality. A 
famous practice lawyer once took an appeal, 
and, as he believed, followed the statute exactly 
in making up his bill of exceptions. The su- 
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preme court held that the bill was fatally de- 
fective and could not be considered. This view 
was adhered to in every similar case for over 
thirty years, and then the court concluded that 
the attorney was right, and in effect reversed 
its long line of rulings as against the true prin- 
ciple. For an equal length of time it was held 
that the legislature could reduce the time of re- 
demption from a foreclosure sale and affect 
existing mortages, and then all these precedents 
were annihilated by a decision that the statute, 
so far as it impaired the obligation of outstand- 
ing contracts, was void. For many years our 
supreme court went astray as to the nature of 
a preliminary examination and looked upon it 
as a kind of preliminary trial, circumscribed 
by the original complaint, which was treated as 
a pleading, but finally returned to what is 
surely the true conception, that such an exam- 
ination is merely an inquiry into evidence. 
That an appellant has fifty cases of his own 
supreme court to fortify his contention is no 
guarantee that some intervening case will not 
sweep them all away before his case is reached. 
As among trial judges a subject sometimes 
falls to the member of the bench least fitted to 
deal with it, so in the appellate tribunal a case 
is not always assigned to the justice who may 
be specially equipped to dispose of it. For ex- 
ample, no such judge, however skillful and 
learned in the law of negligence, would desire 
to take all the railway damage cases, and so 
many must go to the other members of the 
court. It is claimed that about three-fourths 
of the cases are determined on points of plead- 
ing or procedure, and the judge does not con- 
sider the subject in each case as a whole, but 
perhaps only a special point, and so no court 
is supplying on any subject a substitute for a 
treatise on that subject. How delighted every 
judge would be if in writing his decision he 
could have at his elbow as counsellor and ad- 
viser the ablest author on that subject, for 
judges rarely have the best library at hand and 
would never have time to get the full use of it 
if it were at hand. Upon difficult points, as 
lawyers have noted, it must inevitably result 
that a decision often depends upon the relative 
ability of the respective attorneys. In the 
redemption cases it was known to many lawyers 
for a long time that the supreme court would 
surely reverse its long line of rulings as soon as 
the Federal status of the question and the uni- 
form decisions of the supreme court of the 
United States as to such rulings were presented. 
Judge Brunt of the appellate division of the 
supreme court of New York, addressing an au- 
dience of young lawyers, said there was a ten- 
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dency to rely too much upon precedent, and 
warned them against this view. “Study prin- 
ciples first,” said he, “and take up cases later.” 

To abandon the treatise and the lecture is to 
forego the rich harvest of the labors of the most 
famous specialists of all past time. The result 
of this course appears in principle when a case 
physician goes confidently upon the stand as an 
expert witness, expecting that his extended ex- 
perience will enable him to shine the more, the 
more he is examined, without a renewed inti- 
macy with the great medical authors. How 
pitiable a spectacle is the mortifying discom- 
fiture of the doctor in the hands of a skillful 
cross examiner. The lawyer, though devoid of 
medical experience, has at his finger tips all the 
learning of the ablest authorities on the subject. 
There can be but one result often witnessed. 
The physician leaves the stand discredited be- 
fore the jury and the crowd in attendance. 
There is usually a secondary result, for the 
physician with the bladder of his self conceit 
shrunken to nothing will probably cease to be a 
case physician and devote himself to the stand- 
ard treatises no matter how great his experi- 
ence, and when he is to be called as a wit- 
ness will cram himself with special assiduity and 
unremitting study of all the approved works. 

The treatises of the best legal authors are so 
high at present in judicial favor that alarm 
is created in some minds at this exaltation of 
“secondary authority,” but by the express pro- 
vision of the California code such a treatise is 
not secondary authority in that state. More- 
over, which is more reliable, the so-called sec- 
ondary authority itself or a decision which 
rests chiefly, perhaps wholly, upon that author- 
ity? And which is secondary then, the treatise 
or the decision based upon it. Those who are 
now exalting the treatises are the same men 
who make the precedents and therefore know 
at first hand their want of infallibility. If we 
call a certain case primary authority, we may 
find that it is based expressly upon the “sec- 
ondary authority” of the judge’s favorite author 
and guide as to the topic under consideration— 
Kent or Greenleaf or Story or Parsons. But 
it is never the treatise which is exalted; it is 
always the principle enunciated in it. 

Courts of general jurisdiction are not con- 
stantly trying cases on the same subject, and 
cases on precisely the same point are rarer still, 
and while a case is under consideration, the 
judge may have many other cases on widely 
different branches of the law to distract his at- 
tention. It may be that the attorney on the 
side which should not prevail is the ablest mem- 


ber of the local bar and the attorney on the 
just side one of the weakest—one whom the 
Lord intended to hoe corn or chop wood, but 
who became a lawyer through the foolish am- 
bition of his parents. The judge may be the 
least familiar of all the members of the court 
with the subject and the point in the case book 
may have been the least important of a dozen 
embraced in the case. 

As the flood of litigation increases, the num- 
ber of points pressed upon the attention of the 
courts also increases. Every hair of contention 
is split again and again and the consideration 
which the judge can give to each point neces- 
sarily decreases proportionally. The result is 
that the aid of eminent specialists becomes not 
merely useful but absolutely indispensable. 

The idolatry of precedents is amusing to no 
one so much as the judges themselves. A witty 
supreme justice was won't to say: “You may 
think as you please, but you know we have the 
last guess.” 

Dean Carusi of the Washington Law School 
shrewdly contends that the best case system is 
that in which the students have the problems of 
actual cases given to them for solution. Here 
is the natural building up of the faculty of 
legal reasoning, the true digging for a principle. 

Cases have their use, however, and will be- 
come more valuable with the natural evolution 
of the case book. Illustrative cases when sound 
impress the principle already known more 
deeply upon the mind of the student, and when 
unscund he will be guided to the rejection of 
the spurious precedent if his mind has been 
properly prepared in advance by the inculcation 
of the true principles of the subject, but the 
cases of the case book should be like those 
which the student will deal with at the bar. 
Each case should be provided with a syllabus 
and should set out the facts and the adverse 
claims of counsel very clearly. 

Case books are most useful when issued as 
companion books to standard treatises, like 
Huffcut and Woodruff’s Cases following the 
analysis of Anson on Contracts, Burdick’s 
Realty and Cases on Realty and the many other 
case books which are issued as similar com- 
panion books to specified text books. This, as 
the writer believes, is the true mission of the 
case book and is in furtherance of the only 
case system which he thinks the schools should 
follow in pursuance of the time-honored Latin 
maxim: “Principia docent, exempla trahunt” 


(principles teach, examples attract). 





The Lost Wireless 


By ALLEN EDWARDS and CARRA MAILE 


“Que dice Juan?” 

“Los Banditos, Los Banditos, senor! The 
bandits are coming; they are only a few hours 
away! Trojillo and those terrible Frogrosa 
brothers and the Yaquie Indians, so the courier 
tells me. “Mira! Mire, senor!” Suddenly we 
saw a Mexican riding madly up the road to 
the Presidentie’s office, reining in his horse, 
throwing his hat on the ground and calling for 
the “Jeffe Politica.” After a short confab he 
rode away as madly as he came, to be followed 
by numerous others who were all just as excited 
as he. 

Juan had disappeared only to be seen run- 
ning across the Plaza to join the crowd that, 
being off shift, were lounging about. For sev- 
eral days all had been quiet and peaceful in 
the camp of the M. P. Copper Co. And we 


few Americans were gathered on the hotel ver- 
anda lamenting our hard luck. We had noth- 
ing to look forward to—no mail, no daily 
papers from the states, telegraph and telephone 


wires all down, cutting us off from the outside 
world for the past six months. The last train 
came in on November 30, and the next morning 
the report came that twenty bridges had 
burned, miles of track had been torn up and 
destroyed by one of the opposing factions in the 
Mexican Revolution. It was very exciting, as 
we never knew what a day would bring forth. 
Rumors of bandits and the deeds they had com- 
mitted on the poor natives were numerous. 

We were all alert watching their actions and 
rather amused, as we felt comparatively safe. 
A soldier stepped out of the office of the Jeffe 
Politico and blew assembly call on his bugle— 
the Mexican call to arms. And assemble they 
did from everywhere—the old, the young, the 
halt and the blind; the senor with his serapa 
thrown gracefully around him, the senoritas 
with their many colored rebosas. Mothers with 
babes in their arms and scores of half clad, 
barefooted children darting here and there in 
every one’s way, gave a touch of life to the 
otherwise solemn occasion, until the entire 
population of our pueblo were gathered on the 
Plaza, which was lovely with its magnolias and 
pepper trees, beautiful monument and wonder- 
ful fountain, bordered with stately buildings on 
either side, making a colorful picture with its 
excited natives. 

After the courier had made several more 


trips back and forth, the Jeffe Politico made his 
appearance and picked his way carefully 
through the crowd. The noisy demonstration 
of the people pleased him, even those that dis- 
liked and hated him, saluted. He walked slow- 
ly, and with great dignity, as became one of 
high position, and, after taking some time to 
adjust his glasses, he opened his document and 
began reading in a very pompous voice: 
“Friends and citizens, | have the painful duty 
to perform of telling you that General Trojillo 
the bandit, is within a few hours’ ride of our 
pueblo and will be here by daybreak. Among 
his officers are the notorious Frogrosa brothers 
and fourteen hundred bronco Yaquis that have 
never worn clothes. They will kill you, eat 
your children, and carry away your women! 

“Now, my friends, what are you going 
to do?” 

A breathless hush fell over the people. To 
the men came visions of their wives, daughters 
and sweethearts, in the hands of those beasts. 
The mothers clutched their babes to their 
breasts and with the other hand grabbed the lit- 
tle ones anywhere—by the arms, legs, or hair, 
in their terror. 

“My friends, this is a terrible situation but 
we have one way of escape. Take the engines 
and flat cars belonging to the company and go 
as far as the river. There we will have to de- 
train, as the bridges are all burned, and ford 
the river, making your way to the puebalo 
nearest the American border. It is well fortified 
and these bandits will not dare attack it because 
of the American soldiers on the other side of 
the line. Then if we run the train off the em- 
bankment into the river, it will keep it out of 
the hands of these rascals and they cannot use 
it against us at some ‘future time. Now, my 
friends, to work, and if these bandits should 
arrive before we leave here thy will have me to 
fight,” and he slapped his chest a mighty blow. 
He was very brave, for the enemy was yet a 
long way off! 

The women, crying and moaning, amid great 
confusion, turned and ran to their homes to 
prepare for their journey. The men said little, 
but with stolid faces proceeded to take the 
engines out of the round house and gathered 
all the flat cars together, their hearts filled with 
terror and despair. Many of them had fled here 
from the low country for protection. Driven 
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out by these heartless beasts, who used the 
Yaqui Indians to kill and burn, promising to 
restore to them their native land, that had been 
wrested from them by a previous government. 
Their wives and daughters had been ravished, 
their homes burned, and farms laid waste. To 
many of them it was running from one danger 
into another. Their lives being so primitive 
that a horse and wagon was a wonder, while 
an automobile or train of cars was a horror, 
a devil, a devouring beast that was rushing upon 
them. 

The people began at once to entrain. It was 
a regular exodus and a pitiful sight. Until 
darkness there could be seen women with 
trunks, boxes, wash: tubs, full of wet clothes; 
chickens, goats, pigs, cats and dogs, birds and 
parrots scurrying about, even a woman lugging 
a small stove with the smoke still coming out of 
the pipe. 

Domingues, carrying a large mirror under his 
arm and a dirty, smoking lantern in his hand, 
was making his way through the crowd to the 
train. From another direction came Francisco 
carrying a large cut glass lamp, a treasured 
family heirloom. The light seemed to blind 
them and the meeting was disastrous. 

“Lastimar! Lastimar! hombre.” 

“Probre Mia; Probre Mia! Francisco,” were 
their exclamations, and lamenting they went 
their way to the train. 

Chevbale, supporting her old mother, and 
carrying a small bundle, was making her way 
slowly and with a heavy heart to the train. 
Only a few days away was that beautiful June 
day, her wedding day. She and Juan looking 
happily forward had worked hard to prepare 
their little home, for Juan was good and had 
been so faithful saving his money, not spending 
it drinking “mescal” or playing “monty.” Juan 
and she had been busy all the afternoon help- 
ing his old father and mother to hide their few 
valuables. 


“Chevbala, Mia! You must go alone, my 
duty is here. I must stay with the company.” 
Chevbala, with her soft black eyes, only looked 
her sorrow and clung to him. 

The bells began to clang. “All aboard!” was 
shouted and the stragglers, with shouting and 
crying, made a mad rush for the train. 

The moon came up over the hills, casting its 
soft white light over the quiet little Plaza. The 
hush and stillness was almost weird, and our 
hearts were heavy with pity for these poor 
people, driven from their homes. With the 
break of day a small column of horsemen in 
single file, appeared, coming up from the low 


country through the pass, and in about an hour 
our Plaza was filled with Mexican and Yaqui 
Indians. The Mexicans were all riding beauti- 
horses, but the Yaquie, numbering about 1400, 
were afoot, and were a sight to behold. Some 
wore shirts, but no trousers; some had trousers 
but no shirts; many had only a cloth tied 
around their loins, others had rags tied around 
their heads, and some wore Mexican hats as 
large as bushel baskets. 

Their leader was a Mexican named General 
Trojillo, a brutish looking man, six feet tall, 
weighing 280 pounds, with a neck of an ox, 
and the jaws of a bulldog. His much worn 
khaki trousers were tucked in his boots and he 
wore spurs of silver with rowels as large as 
saucers. He also carried a holster with a brace 
of revolvers, with three cartridge belts around 
his waist, while two more were used as a hat 
band on his large Mexican hat. A large hunt- 
ing knife stuck conveniently in his boot tops 
completed his outfit. He had the appearance 
of a fiend, as he smoked a weed which grows 
in Mexico, called Mira-wana. It is much worse 
than our morphine or cocaine, and when he 
could not get it, he would go simply crazy and 
would then begin drinking mescal and teyquilla, 
the native drinks. Riding a beautiful roan 
horse, he was truly an awe-inspiring sight. 

With an oath he roared “Where is the Presi- 
dentie >?” and when informed that the Presidente 
had left with the citizens, he was beside him- 
self with rage. A few of the less timid Ameri- 
cans approached him, but at sight of them 
he began cursing and swearing at the “Ameri- 
can pigs.” 

“No telling what these gringos had told the 
people.” And thus he went on, threatening them 
with instant death if they opposed or crossed 
him in any way. 

Don Quiress, with the assurance of an old 
friend and sympathizer, stepped up to the Gen- 
eral, saluted, and with much bowing and scrap- 
ing, offered him the hospitalities of his home. 
General Trojillo’s officers were a bad lot, among 
them were the Frogroso brothers, the very worst 
type of bandits, notorious for their bad deeds. 
They were tall, slender, handsome men, with 
clear-cut features, olive complexions and dark, 
dreamy eyes. Dressed in true Caballero cos- 
tumes, they looked as if they had been melted 
and poured into the tight-fitting, grey buckskin 
trousers and jackets. The latter were buttoned 
high at the neck, with heavy silver filigree 
bands down the front and sleeves. Down each 
trouser leg ran a band of filigree with laceing 
of heavy silver cord. Their holsters contained 
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pearl handled revolvers, while military sabres, 
which clanked as they walked, completed their 
costumes. 

A life meant nothing to them. They would 
stab you in the back, then turn and bow to 
you. Many were the hearts of the senoritas 
that pined for them. 

The Mexicans, who were mostly peons, 
scattered through the camp plundering and 
carousing. But the Yaquies quietly went into the 
hills surrounding the town to forage for some- 
thing to eat. They threw a beef, killed it, and 
devoured it raw, then completed their meal 
with berries, roots and wild fruits. They showed 
well the effect of their outdoor lives—tall, dark, 
muscular men, fleet of foot, and of great en- 
durance, with shrewd kindly faces, they were 
gentle to those who treated them well, but 
merciless to their enemies. 

Mr. Winston, our general manager, a man 
of sterling character and courage, was enter- 
taining guests at dinner—two old college 
chums on their way up from the low country, 
where they had been penned in Villa’s band. 
After enjoying their cocktails they were just 
getting interested in their soup, not having had 
a real meal for days, when Ah Me came dash- 


ing into the room with eyes bulging, “Heap bad 
man wanta see you light away; here Juan, he 
wanta talkeeyou,” he cried. Mr. Winston rose 
hastily, and, excusing himself, went out to the 
veranda where Juan was waiting for him. “Mr. 
Winston, Trojillo is raising hell down at the 


general office. He wanted to send a telegram, 
and when told we had no telegraph or tele- 
phone working, he flew into a rage. That pig 
Carlos told him we had a wireless to the States 
and the operator could transmit the message 
back to Mexico by wire, so then he demanded 
his orderly come for you to open the office. He 
has been drinking mescal and toquillo all after- 
noon, and is in an ugly mood.” 

“All right, Juan, go get Johnson, the oper- 
ator, and open up the office and do the best 
you can.” 

He turned and went back to his guests won- 
dering what the outcome would be, and wishing 
the bandits would leave town. Juan ran for 
the wireless operator, and they arrived just in 
time to prevent Trojillo from smashing the large 
plate glass doors in his rage and impatience. 
Johnson explained that it was only at certain 
hours that he could get the operator across 
the border, but it was no use. The General 
and his officers, not knowing what a wireless 
was, would not listen to any excuses. The mes- 
sage must be sent at once. After a long time 


Johnson got in touch with the wireless station 
across the line and transmitted the General's 
message, but the operator, not understanding 
Spanish, the message had to be given him in 
English and was transmitted by him in English 
to General Gomez. When General Gomex re- 
ceived the message in English he was highly in- 
dignant and sent a wire back: “Why send me 
a message in English? I am a Mexican and do 
not understand English, and do not want any 
English messages.” 

If Carlos had known the outcome he would 
never have mentioned wireless to the General, 
so, when he heard the return message, he 
made his getaway to the hills, and did not re- 
turn until the General left town. 

The General’s orderly found him lounging 
and smoking on the veranda, telling every one 
how badly the Americans had treated him. He 
growled: “No one to meet me, and why did 
these people leave here? I wouldn’t hurt them 
—they didn’t need to be afraid. These crazy 
gringos must have told them something to make 
them go.” 

When the General read the answer to his 
wire he was furious, and demanded the man- 
ager, with all the oaths in the Spanish language, 
and started headlong across the plaza for the 
general offices. In the meantime some one 
telephoned the manager there was trouble in 
the plaza, and Trojillo wanted him at once. Mr. 


. Winston, not wishing to be disturbed, sent his 


superintendent, Mr. Schultz. When he arrived 
Trojillo was cursing and swearing, and when 
he saw Schultz, ordered his arrest; put him 
under heavy guard, and had him taken into the 
hills “to be shot at sunrise” and to be kept “‘in- 
communicable.” Then he roared: “Lead me 
to that wireless room.” He was at once taken 
down to the basement of the huge office build- 
ing where the wireless was installed. 

As soon as the door was opened he stepped 
inside, drew his revolver, and began shooting. 
He completely riddled the wireless instrument 
and what he could not shoot to pieces he tore 
down and smashed until the entire room was 
a wreck. Still he was not satisfied, his rage was 
so great, and demanding the keys of the pow- 
der house, ordered his men to bring two cases 
of dynamite into the office building, saying he 
would blow up the whole place and show these 
gringoes what he could do. 

Some of the officers, realizing the gravity of 
the situation, tried to pacify him. Others hur- 
ried out and brought in several bottles of mes- 
cal. After drinking a bottle or so they per- 


(Continued on Page 64) 





Gloves 


By S. Omar Barker. 


Doubtless there are lumber camps where the 
cold drives the hands of choppers, sawyers, 
swampers and all into warm gloves and keeps 
them there until they sweat and soften into a 
baby whiteness far from indicative of the rough 
and calloused souls of lumbermen. But these 
are hands of the north. Down here in our 
southwestern yellow pine where a clear summer 
sun melts the resin from half dead trees, and 
even the winter is only a sort of late autumn, 
it is different. Here woodsmen’s hands are bare 
and gnarled and bruised, but as hard and sure 
at their work as hands can ever be, though 
sometimes I think that with it all, rough men’s 
hearts are softer here beneath our southern sun. 

Perhaps it is not thus in the bigger camps, 
but it was so in Pinavete. Young brush pilers 
and trimmers came with leather gloves and left 
still wearing them or remained to work bare- 
handed, loving the feel of woodsmen’s tools 
and of the resin that roughened and cracked 
the skin of their finger joints. As for their 
souls, there were some who had none so far 
as one could tell, some with bleeding secrets 
calloused over, and some like Tom Fogg, who 
came wearing gloves and keeping his soul 
young with a bit of youthful dream. 

All were different and yet all drawn here to- 
gether and here held apart by the rough si- 
lence of men’s hearts that is possible only in 
the woods. 

Some there were, of course, who worked 
here for their pay envelopes as insignificantly 
and mechanically as the merest sock binder in 
the woollen mills of Jersey. Such as these are 
not counters in the game of life. 


But of all the glove-wearing youths who came 
and stayed to become as truly of the woods as 
the yellow trees themselves, Tom Fogg alone 
kept his hands in gloves and his heart in the 
future. 


There are those to whom the passage of 
time is an unreality. It is often so with one 
whose heart-devouring flame of ambition has 
come in the too early period of inarticulate 
youth, for then it is so easy to look forward 
to attainment and so hard to ever realize that 
there is but one time for dreams to come true 
—and that the present. So with Tom Fogg. 

As a mere child he could improvise bits of 
tender melody upon his uncle’s violin. He had 


talent, as the neighbors expressed it, and would 
some day be a great musician. 


Some day! Little Tommy Fogg believed it 
and began looking forward to that wonderful 
“some day.” There was no mist in his vision. 
He could see himself before great audiences, 
moving them to that deep emotion that is near 
to tears or into ecstasies of thrilling nerves with 
lis playing. 

Some day! That it would come he could 
never doubt, and in the dazzling clarity of his 
dream was lost the power of that little spark 
of genius God had put in his heart. Lost it 
was indeed—and smothered—but not destroyed 
for Tommy Fogg never ceased to feel the throb 
of latent genius. 


To him the passage of time was a strange un- 
reality. His dream was a bright star that moves 
forward but keeps forever the same clear dis- 
tance from the whirling earth. As a young man 
he allowed his belief in hi8 own genius to elim- 
inate the idea of practice and of technique from 
his playing. The feeling of greatness and of 
strength was there, but somehow nothing more 
than simple, childish poignancies could he bring 
forth with his bow. The vehicle for his inspir- 
ation was incomplete and he subconsciously ex- 
cused himself for it in the light of his clear vi- 
sion of the future. 


Let it be said in justification, however, that 
poverty in his family kept him away from the 
masters who might have forced his fingers to 
learn the cunning so essential to the expression 
of his soul. Even so, when he might have ap- 
plied himself grimly to the task of perfecting 
technique during his formative years without 
their help, he was contented to dream and to 
play over and over again the sweet little things 
he might have long ago outgrown. A strange 
indolence it was indeed, for Fogg was appar- 
ently a vigorous and ambitious man physically. 

At thirty-three his parents with whom he had 
always lived, died one within a week of the 
other, leaving him with debts to pay and a life 
of loneliness to lead. What led him to slip out 
of Denver with the M. & M. Lumber people 
and wind up in the Pinavete woods I could nev- 
er understand, except that he was strong, and 
that strong men could make good wages in the 
woods. A stealthy notion that here in the un- 
known ruggedness of the pine country he might 
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regain that technique he felt he had lost 
(though in reality he had never possessed it) 
may have had something to do with it. 

At any rate at thirty-five he came to Pina- 
vete and went to work as a brush piler, gloved 
as were many of the other new ones. The 
gloves of the others disappeared and _ their 
hands grew brown and hard, but Fogg never 
so much as split a bit of kindling barehanded. 
It was thus that he gained the name of “Old 
Tom Gloves”—a name that stuck as only woods 
camp nicknames can. 

His reason,of course, is obvious to us now, 
though old Harv Ryerson, who fiddled many a 
night through for booted dancers in the mess 
hall, said he was damned if he could see what 
difference it made. Why, the cracks in his 
fingers helped, he insisted, by serving as grooves 
to slide along the strings! What matter if a 
note was half a tone off? It was darn soon 
time for the next one, anyhow! 

To Tom Fogg, whose vision of greatness was 
as clear as ever and as definitely placed as ever 
in that distant “some day,” gloves meant white, 
unbruised hands and the supple fingers so nec- 
essary to the belated perfection of his technique. 

So his hands yemained uncalloused and 
smooth yet they never seemed to attain those 
tense and delicate muscles and nerves so essen- 
tial to an artist of the violin. 


And just as his gloves protected his pitifully. 


helpless, unpracticed hands, his certain vision 
clothed his soul and kept it a nerveless, con- 
tactless mass of inner throbbings with none of 
the strength the outside world should have 
brought to it. 

By the time twenty years had glided un- 
obtrusively through the life of “Old. Tom 
Gloves” he had become known in every new 
Pinavete Camp as the harmless old fiddler who 
spent hours in his shanty playing fool music 
without any tune, but who was a whooping 
good man at loading the big wheels—or at 
anything else in the woods for that matter. Had 
they but seen them as they were they might 
have noted that his eyes had never lost that 
confidence of genius they had carried at twelve. 

Besides the “fool music” which was, of 
course, his exercises and runs for technique, 
“Old Tom Gloves” sometimes played three or 
four other airs “the like of which,” as Mc- 
Guirk said, “were fit to break the heart of any 
man with their sweet moanin’.” These were 
two poignant bits from his own youthful im- 
provisations, the simple air of “When You and 
I Were Young, Maggie,” and “Traumerei.” 

Rarely did old Tom ask others to listen to 


his playing, but now and again they came and 
listened at the outside when they heard him 
start one of his own plaintive airs. Poor, hard- 
ened old men with broken hearts and smothered 
dreams behind them and nothing in their fu- 
tures would come and listen with grim, set 
faces and eyes that ached for tears when he 
played “Maggie.” Big young fellows whom 
tragedies of one sort or another had driven to 
the woods would crouch behind his shanty in 
a sort of longing when they heard “Traumerei,” 
and more than one would so feel its pathos and 
strength in spite of little imperfections in the 
playing, that the woods camp would know them 
no more, while somewhere they came again 
into their own. 

It was not because they feared him that they 
never asked Tom Fogg to play nor sought 
entrance when they listened uninvited. Some 
had tried it, and the calm smile of superiority 
they had met had left them wondering and un- 
comfortable without knowing why. 

It was Tim McGuirk, foreman of the car- 
loaders, who finally tried to speak his feelings 
in words and thus reached the heart of the un- 
canny player of exercises and of “Maggie.” 
McGuirk, big-hearted and lovable though he 
was, had come to Pinavete with a curse upon 
women in his soul and on his lips. No one 
knew nor asked him why, though all soon 
learned not to mention them in his presence. 

Then one May night Big ‘Lim heard Tom Fogg 
begin to play “Maggie” in a soft, almost brok- 
en manner, and he slipped over and listened 
beneath the one side window of Tom’s shanty. 
There was a moon but McGuirk stood close 
against the wall in shadow where he could not 
be seen, as he had often stood before, some- 
times almost sobbing to himself. Tonight he 
was surprised to note that Old Tom did not 
finish the piece but instead drifted as if aimless- 
ly into something he had never heard before. 

It was not an air that Old Tom played. Four 
—five—slow, rising tones, poignantly sweet yet 
groping—then after a bit of a pause a descent 
in minor. It is futile to attempt description. But 
so it continued, almost a repetition for half a 
dozen times, then very softly came a triumphant 
descent in major and again the tones of “Mag- 
gie.” Big Tim listened with a swelling heart 
until there came that sweet old air and then he 
sobbed aloud. 

The playing stopped and Old Tom Fogg came 
to the window, his gray hair glistening in the 
moonlight. 

“Ah!” he said softly and smiled. There was 


a deep content on his face. 
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Big Tim McGuirk reached up his hand to 
the open window and the violinist grasped it 
in a firm, trembling clasp. 

“Sure, and ye've fair busted the heart o’ 
me with yer music, Tom,” said Big Tim. “And 
I’m thinkin’ I understand ye. I’m goin’ back 
to her, Tom—back to her and forgive her! Ah! 
It’s a great power ye have with that fiddle—a 
great power.” 

“My technique—perfect now, I think—ready 
for me to go and play my soul to the world. 
I have always known it would come—this time 
for the great things and now it is to be fulfilled 
while I am yet so young!” Old Tom did not 
notice the stooped shoulders in his shadow as 
he turned back from the window. 

The next day “Old Tom Gloves,” violin case 
in hand, drew his pay, explained to the super- 
intendent that he was going for good, and then 
left Pinavete and the woods to go happily to 
the realization of his dream. And at the same 
time Big Tim McGuirk got leave and departed. 

I have not the heart to describe to you the 
arrival in Denver of a bent old man, a shabby 
violin case in his leather-gloved hands and a 
look of triumph and expectation in his eyes, nor 
to tell you of the thoughtless laughter or im- 
patient dismissal that greeted him at every 
theatre, music hall and music master’s studio 
he visited. 

The closing of a human life is an awful thing 
to behold, but far more pititul and heartbreak- 
ing is the passing of a life-cherished vision. 
The warm protecting cloak that had kept Tom 
Fogg’s soul as tender and as white as gloves 
had kept his hands, was that day torn from 
him as ruthlessly as torturers of old tore eye- 
lids from the eyes of the condemned, and left 
their poor quivering balls to wither in the merci- 
less sun. When the old man had varied for 
the first time from his usual playing with the 
merest bit of pathetic though powerful compo- 
sition and had seen it touch the heart of Big 
Tim McGuirk to the quick, he had felt that his 
day had come. The world, too, should feel his 
genius. So he had come to the nearest city. 

And now the world laughed or cursed him 
and his exercises and his “Maggie” and “Trau- 
merei’—when they even went so far as to lis- 
ten to them. True. one big-hearted director 
shed a tear or two of pity for him, but ordered 
him on just the same. He had caught up with 
his brilliant, whirling star only to find it dead 
ashes. ' 


Little by little the truth permeated intelli- 
gence, blotting out his vision as it went until 
finally he saw himself as he was—a helpless, 
broken old man. But dreams die slowly, and 
June had come before his last hope had flown. 
It was then that there came to him the gift of 
tears to soften and save the last withering 
shreds of his soul. A great longing for the 
odor of pines and the presence of rough men 
who were silent and did not laugh at him surged 
into his being. That refuge for lost soul/—the 
lumber camp—called him and in a sort of piti- 
ful haste he answered. 

It was June when he returned to Pinavete. 
Long trains of yellow logs passed by his eager 
eyes as his own train—all empties but for the 
one passenger coach in which he rode—crawled 
into the pungent woods. He could see big, 
sweating, cursing men, their shirts open at their 
brawny necks, loading cars. Farther up he 
could hear axes and saws and see the swamp- 
ers and pilers at work. A bunch of gloved 
young fellows were piling brush. At the sight 
of them he shuddered faintly and delved into 
his battered suitcase until he found a pair of 
leather gloves. With a look that was almost a 
cry of victory he threw them out of the window. 


On his way from the train to camp he passed 
some of the big wheels that were being loaded. 
Great, horny, calloused hands as brown and 
tough as leather were plying cant hook and 
chain. Old Tom watched them for a moment 
with sympathetic tears in his eyes and then 
passed on. 

Unobtrusively he went to the superintendent 
and was re-instated and given back his old 
shanty. There in the twilight of the soft June 
night he took from its case his violin and played 
softly, not exercises, but the few sweet old 
airs he knew, and in a nearby shanty Big Tim 
McGuirk drew a grey-eyed little woman to his 
side at the window and listened. 

“It’s Old Tom back, mavourneen,” he whis- 
pered, and there was the same new note in his 
voice that he heard in the plaintive tones of 
Old Tom’s violin. 

The deep shadows of the warm June night 
came slowly on and softened the outlines of 
gnarled and bruised dead stumps and_ tree 
trunks into the same blur that mothered the 
green of living trees, and into the heart of old 
Tom Fogg came the eternal peace of the pine 


woods. 
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Thanksgiving! 

This is indeed a time of thanks for our de- 
liverance from a possible bondage, the horror 
of which every living soul in this country can 
imagine. 

Slowly the world is becoming adjusted since 
the World War. Economic conditions, that 
have experienced such an upheaval, are clear- 
ing. Conditions that have tried the very souls 
of men until, put to a white heat test, some 
have come through like burnished gold separ- 
ated from the dross, while others have failed 
and fallen from the ranks. 

But the hearts of men are not yet healed of 
their wounds and in token of this we turn, in 
veneration, at this time of thanksgiving to those 


heroes—boys, most of them, mere boys—who © 


gave their lives that we might be saved—and 
that our glorious flag, and the flags overseas, 
might not for a single instant be lowered. 

On Armistice Day, for a brief span—a period 
short in the rush of a day’s occupation, but not 
too short to allow of a prayer for those who 
made the “supreme sacrifice” and for those who 
have given so of their physical strength that 
they can no longer follow their life’s work— 
for these we pause and in silence offer a prayer 
and a deep expression of love and thankfulness 
to them for their nobleness. If, indeed, that 
thankfulness ever can be expressed! By deed, 
only, can humanity express gratitude. 

But in commemoration, and an approach 
toward showing our love for those who fell in 
this war, we have brought to this country and 
laid at rest in the national cemetery at Wash- 
ington, the body of an “unknown hero.” From 
San Francisco, the first part of the month, there 
departed for that city a “Gold Star Mother,” 
Mrs. Cynthia Shaw, who gave her son, Chaun- 
cey B. Frank, to the “great cause.” 

There, at Arlington, she has knelt beside the 
body of the “unknown.” The body of her 
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own son was never brought back from the bat- 
tle-feld and no one knows the identity of the 
hero whose body was sent home to receive this 
last act of honor bestowed in love and gratitude 
by America and her allies, and through him to 
all the warriors who fell in the cause of 
Humanity and Right. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend.” 


“Nautilus,” November issue, edited by Eliza- 
beth and William E. Towne, comes in, in its 
usual happy, helpful way. 

The disheartened, the discouraged, the fear- 
ing, would do well to read the editorials by 
Elizabeth Towne from month to month, and 
there is always a splendidly humane and prac- 
tical article by Brown Landone. 


In connection with the Red Cross Fifth An- 
nual Roll Call, which began on Armistice Day, 
November 11, for added membership to aid the 
disabled service men, it is a matter of general 
interest to know that a training school for 
nurses has been established at Washington, 
D. C., by the Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The school will enable 
women, desiring to take up the profession, an 
opportunity to receive training for the care of 
military patients. 

The course in general, touching on all 
branches—surgical, medical, children’s diseases, 
public health nursing, laboratory work, et cetra. 
The lectures, recitations and laboratory work 
is given in different hospitals belonging to the 
service. The term is for three years, and no 
tuition fee is charged. More than that, students 
are provided with all material required and 
given their living costs; that is, they are furn- 
ished with text books, given their board, room 
and laundry, and paid thirty dollars a month 
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for the first two years and fifty dollars a month 
for the third year. 

On completion of their training the student 
is: eligible for membership in the American 
Nurse Association and for enrollment in the 
nursing service of the American Red Cross as 
well as for post-graduate courses in the teach- 
ing, administrative and public health fields. 


Frank Hunt, whose story, “It Was in the 
Record,” appeared in the October issue of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, has, in spite of lead- 
ing the strenuous life of a successful newspaper 
man, been publishing some unusually good 
stories. 

Mr. Hunt’s professional work, bringing him 
in contact with all sides of life as it does, has 
given him a chance to portray his characters 
with a directness and understanding that gives 
that “human interest” touch so quick to arouse 
the interest of the most apathetic reader. 

It is from this standpoint that Mr. Hunt has 
already received favorable comment in eastern 
publications for his short stories. 

Humor has saved many a situation, and has 
proved a “‘life saver,” as it were, to more than 
one human being. This quality, together with 
the bits of pathos that sometimes creeps into 
Mr. Hunt’s work, foretells his success as a fic- 
tion writer. 


“An American,” a story of romance and his- 
tory in which the author, Belle Wiley Gue, 
vibrating with enthusiasm and loyalty for the 
‘flag that has never been defeated,” depicts the 
cupidity of the Spanish-Cuban in his love in- 
trigues while receiving the support of the Am- 
erican army and the love of an American girl 
in the Cuban cause of 1898. 

The theme of the story is that after associa- 
tion with a foreign people in which this Ameri- 
can girl gives her devotion to the wounded and 
dying on the battle field, gives of her wealth 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Cuban and 
American soldiers alike, learns of the perfidity 
of her unscrupulous Spanish-Cuban lover and 
comes to know more intimately the simple, 
splendid characteristics of her own countrymen. 

As an exception to the faithlessness of her 
lover, and the traitorous actions of others with 
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whom she comes in contact, stands out the un- 
conquerable spirit of Father Felix, who aids her 
in her work. A man who at all times stands 
for justice and righteousness even though he 
must expose and bring to punishment the hypo- 
crites of his own flock. 

From the Richard G. Badger Gorham Press, 
Boston, $2.00. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF CHICAGO 

“The Girls,” which Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany published on October 14, is Edna Ferber’s 
novel of Chicago. It is a story of the scrag- 
gling, mud splattered town of the fifties in the 
days of hoop skirts before the Civil War, the 
flourishing young city of the nineties, and the 
colossal, hysterical city during the great war. It 
is also the story of an old Chicago family, of 
Grand Aunt Charlotte, thwarted and dominated 
by her family, Aunt Lottie, struggling between 
her sense of duty to her mother and her efforts 
to live her own life, and fascinating, lovable 
niece Charley who achieves the freedom of the 
modern girl. 

Nor are the men negligible. Jesse Dick the 
first, Charlotte’s unhappy lover whose family 
lived on the wrong side of town, Jesse the sec- 
ond, the poet, whose father owned the best 
delicatessen store in the city, and the elusive 
Robert are all clearly drawn characters. The 
book is a significant comment on modern life. 


NOT TO BE FOOLED AGAIN 


An old negro had just closed negotiations 
with a real estate dealer for a small farm and 
was told to bring his money to the office and 
get his deed. 

“Yas, sah, Ill fotch the money, but I’se gwine 
to want yo’all to gimme a mawgage on dat land 
and yo’all keep de deed.” 

“No, John,” the dealer replied, “the land will 
be yours without any incumbrances, and what 
you want is a deed.” 

“No, sah, what I wants is a mawgage.” 

“Why do you want a mortgage, John?” 

“Caus’ de las’ piece of land I owned I had de 
deed and a white man had de mawgage, and 
de white man he took de land—yas, sah, gimme 
a mawgage.”—Forbes Magazine. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
suaded him to come over to the hotel. There, 
giving him more to drink, he forgot about the 
dynamite, and the men soon returned it to a 
safer place. 

The strains of the beautiful waltz, “Manaua,” 
came floating softly out upon the evening air. 
When John Bixby and Lou Mason, two tired 
and very much worried mining engineers, 
crossed the plaza and entered the hotel, joining 
the solemn-faced Americans sitting around the 
upper lobby, at a glance they took in the 
situation of the scared, worried faces of their 
friends, and with the American sense of humor 
in the gravest peril, began an imitation of 
“Abe” and “Morris.” 

“Vell, Abe, suppose we sing dem a song?” 
“All vit Morris, you blay and I vill sing.” Bixby 
began playing “Waiting at the Church,” but 
Mason made his own words: 

“Dere was Schultz sitten on the hill, sitten on 
de hill. 

Lookin’ down upon de mill; oh, how it did 
distress him! 

Der vas Morris down at de mill, vanting 
Schultz to come down from de hill. 

Vhy don’t you come down from de hill? Be- 
cause Trojillo won’t let me!” mies 

But cries of “shame! shame!” greeted them 


and ended their song. Poor Schultz up there 


on the hill waiting to be shot, and they all 
crowded around them, every one asking ques- 
tions at once. 

“Had they seen him?” and what are we 
going to do?” “Cheer up, we are doing all 
we can. We were just up there. Couldn’t see 
Schultz, but left Juan up there to watch. Gave 
the guards a couple boxes of cigars and 
greased their palms well. We will have to work 
carefully. That ugly beast out there is dan- 
gerous.” Right then we were startled with a 
great roar and commotion down stairs. Tro- 
jillo had come in and was demanding whiskey 
from the manager. “The bar is closed; there 
has not been a train in here for the past six 
months, and we have nothing left, but I can 
give you a good cup of coffee and something 
to eat—coffee was as scarce as whiskey. It 
could not be bought in Mexico—and if you 
just step into the dining room I will see that 
you get a good meal.” He hesitated, then 
made up his mind to eat. As we entered the 
dining room the Chinese waiters all scurried to 
the kitchen, and it was some time before we 
could induce them to wait on the General. But 
when he demanded Mexican frijoles and they 


didn’t have any cooked, they expected instant 
death. The manager said: “We will have them 
in a short time,” and kept heaping his plate 
and pouring him coffee. His appetite was 
enormous, but at last he seemed satisfied and 
lighted a cigar. 

His officers, taking advantage of his seem- 
ingly good humor, were fox-trotting and one- 
stepping in the lobby with each other. One 
of the Frogrosomen was dancing with Scarity, 
about four and a half feet high, but they did 
not seem to keep step, when, all at once, that 
little bantam struck Frogroso. Like a streak of 
lightning out came his gun, and the shooting 
began. The musicians and spectators vanished. 
Trojillo and the manager hastily left the dining 
room, and, as he passed the light switch, he 
threw it and beat it out to the patio. When the 
shooting ceased and the lights were turned on, 
the place was in a sorry state. The casualties 
were one man killed, one ear chewed off, one 
hand and foot badly shot. 

This only added fuel to his many grievances 
against the Americans, as they were blamed for 
it all. We all fled to the upper veranda, even 
our friends Mason and Bixby were quiet, and 
we sat huddled in our chairs, looking off to the 
hills, where the little fires of the Yaquies flared 
up and down like signal fires. A party of us 
made our way to the general manager’s house 
and explained the situation and the peril we 
were in and after a long consultation, the com- 
pany decided to offer the General a good round 
sum in U. S. gold and some provisions they 
badly needed if they would agree to give up 
Schultz and leave town. 

The anxious, sleepless night drew to a close, 
and at daybreak we watched a single file of 
horsemen with the Yaquies afoot, going through 
the pass down into the low country. 


TREASURES OF THE EBB-TIDE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Very few of the sea plants have a common 
name, as they are so little known and appreci- 
ated, but a little attention and loving thought 
will soon enable one to call them by their sci- 
entific names. Then a day at the sea shore 
will be one of profit and delight. 
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BEHIND THE DEVIL SCREEN 
(Continued from Page 24) 


mingled as one in the swollen tentacles of 
Chinatown. 

But Wing Fo had eyes and ears for none of 
it as he shuffled along his way. He saw only 
the face of the Desert Lily shimmering before 
his vision. His senses were numbed to his sur- 
roundings as he made his way up Jackson 
street, detouring slightly through the crowds of 
tourists and sightseers so as to approach the 
domicile of Ah Fang from a side street. 

Some nameless potion of courage seemed to 
course through his veins, goading, urging him 
on. His body and legs were atremble, not from 
fear, but with the excitement of it all. 

At last he gained his objective. He studied 
the house leisurely for a moment as though pon- 
dering how to continue. Its placidness and 
tranquility were reassuring. Curious persons 
passed to and fro at its front. Some gathered 


at its magnificent entrance to inspect the gro- 
tesquely carved ornaments. 

Involuntarily he cast his eyes aloft to the 
balcony. His pulse throbbed terrifically as he 
glimpsed the Desert Lily’s face as she arranged 
a row of China lilies, which in their earthen- 
ware pots lined the balcony’s edge. 


She looked down and recognized him. She 
smiled in sweet benevolence. Then her fea- 
tures grew suddenly stern, as if Wing Fo’s face 
informed her of his mission, for she paled 
slightly and disappeared within the door, a great 
pot of lilies against her swelling bosom. 


Nobody noticed the youth as he slipped 
through the nondescript gathering at the very 
entrance of the place. Already a curious Ameri- 
can was in the act of seeking admission, for en- 
trance was granted everyone upon festive occa- 
sions. 

Wing Fo took up a position behind him, his 
heavy pistol hanging in his pocket like a huge 
lump of lead, his body carefully poised for in- 
stant flight, his senes atuned for the climax to 
come. He knew not that stool-pigeons had 
brought word to police headquarters of the im- 
pending warfare. Nor did he know that the 
burly American in the doorway was a squad- 
man, who sought confab with Ah Fang, the 
Manchu, in hopes of righting the wrong so that 
murderous conflict could be averted. 

In response to the white devil’s knock the 
door swung open—and Ah Fang towered in the 
aperture at the bottom of the stairs. 

The crucial moment had arrived! 

Then Wing Fo, the chosen one, with both 
hands gripping the instrument of death, aimed 


above the squad-man’s head. directly in line 
with the amber button on the Manchu’s robe. 

He pulled the trigger. 

Then the world blew up! 

“What in hell!” exploded the officer, involun- 
tarily dropping to the floor, where lay his hat 
with a gaping hole in its crown. 


* * * 


It all happened in an instant, and in that in- 
stant the mind of Wing Fo went vague. He 
remembered faintly the report of the pistol, 
which vibrated and thundered resonantly in the 
corridor like the boom of a thousand match- 
locks discharged simultaneously; the terrific 
crash, like the shattering of glass, and the hor- 
rendous death yell of the Manchu, who was 
hurled full length across the floor, where he lay 
with both arms extended, his knuckles beating 
a tattoo on the floor with the last vestige of his 
strength and the last tremors twitching his face 
and body. 

He scarcely remembered eluding, eel-like, the 
score of hands that reached out to grasp him. 
Dazedly, he recalled, as a bullet from the 
squad-man’s revolver whistled past his head, 
ducking around a corner and into the open 
basement window of an apothecary shop, then 
of silence as he scampered through the tunnel 
like a pursued hare. 

Down near the waterfront he took refuge 
underneath a heap of vile debris, covering him- 
self with a pile of rags, exposing only his nos- 
trils to the welcome brool of the sea that occa- 
sionally came to his stuffy seclusion. 

A day and a night passed ere one sought him 
out. Wing Fo raised his frightened eyes to the 
sound of approaching footsteps. It was Charlie 
Fong. 

In Fong’s eyes was a curious glint as he stood 
with arms akimbo over his comrade. For sev- 
eral long minutes he gazed down at the shiver- 
ing figure under the rags—then he burst into 
uncontrollable laughter. 

Wing Fo sat erect and stammered: 

“Why do you laugh >” 

“At you,” grinned Charlie; “for you resem- 
ble a coolie of Canton’s marts.” 

Wing Fo’s face and clothes were grimy with 
dirt which had accumulated during his hiding. 
His hat was covered with cobwebs and the edges 
drooped about his face. Altogether, he had the 
dejected appearance of a wet chicken. 

“You may laugh,” he cried angrily, “for you 
have not the blood of another upon your hands. 
But, tell me quick, have the police discovered 
my hiding place >” 
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“Why should the police seek you?” parried 
Charlie enigmatically. 

“The Manchu—” 

“Ah Fang is no more,” grinned Charlie again, 
as Wing Fo winced at his words. 

Then Charlie told Wing Fo what had fol- 
lowed the shooting. Ah Fang, said Charlie, 
must have incurred the hatred of an evil spirit, 
or else had died of a stroke from the Highest. 
For, as he stood in the doorway, a massive 
earthenware pot of China lilies had fallen from 
its berth directly above him and had crushed 
life from his skull. 

But the news was better yet, added Fong. 
Could one but marry the Desert Lily, in Ameri- 
can custom, he could have the riches of the 
Manchu. Also it would serve to unite the tong, 
with whom the Manchu was affiliated, with the 
Yang Lee Tong and make them the most pow- 
erful in the Chinese Six Companies. 

‘Wing Fo breathed a sigh of relief, as he un- 
derstood and grinned: 

“Then it shall be.” 





TWO WAVES OF LIFE 
(Continued from Page 43) 


voice on her wings. She failed to applaud as 
he stopped, and for that reason he turned and 
faced her, laughingly rebuking her. 

“They tell me you sing, Mrs. Buehler. Now 
I gave that last for your especial benefit. It 
hasn’t pleased you particularly >” 

“Yes, I sing,” she faltered, coloring slightly, 
but abruptly added: “No, no; you mustn’t say 
you haven’t pleased me. It has been almost 
too great.” She gave him a look, luminous, 
beautiful. 

“Sing for us, will you not >?” Fielding stepped 
toward her gallantly. 

Maneta went forward to the piano. Gener- 
ally she was only too willing to sing. Now? 
Could she ever come up to anything this mai 
had done? She smiled at him, standing beside 
the grand piano. “It’s a little ‘Habenera’ in 
Spanish that I learned at the sisters.” She gave 
him the chord—he was to improvise the ac- 
companiment—which he took up; and they be- 
gan. Leaning with one hand on a pile of mu- 
sic, she had to face him while singing. As his 
hands followed her voice he saw not only her 
lovely beauty but her soul. The song was 
three verses long, a plaintive thing with no par- 
ticular depth to it. But no Meneta Buehler 
sang it. Instead, a woman with soul flying on 


drenched wings toward the sun, tragedy in her 
eyes, a wonderful potentiality in her voice, giv- 
ing out those minor sounds under a critic’s 
hands. 

When she had finished, his hands remained 
silently on the keys, his eyes drinking in her 
eyes. “More! More!” called out those in the 
room, quite forgotten. “Where,” he asked, “did 
you learn to sing like that?” His tense tones 
vibrated through her. 

“I do not know,” she answered, “at the sis- 
ters, perhaps, there at San Gabriel.” 

“But it is not your voice alone; it is your 
ensemble, your musical vitality.” 

“Sing the “Moonlight” one, Maneta,” her 
husband called out, “the one you do the best 
of any.” Obediently, she hunted through the 
Schumann lists, and opening a folio, placed it 
on the rack. 

“I know only the English version,” she said 
to Fielding, humbly. 

Still looking at her he played the introduc- 
tory, then they swung away together into a 
midsummer-night of sound, delicately evanes- 
cent, poignant with melody. As she sang, Man- 
eta watched her husband, and up through her 
heart welled a ‘slow defiance. Why didn’t he 


cause her to sing like this. So good he was; 
and yet her spirit lagged after his where it 
would follow this Alex Fielding to the ends of 
the earth. Her husband, how good he was. 
‘And yet, she had the knowledge within her that 


this man’s face would haunt her till her death. 


Ah, they were applauding again. She sat 
down beside Alfred while Fielding followed, 
pleading persuasively: 

“But we can’t have you stop. Just a little 
more.” 

“Mrs. Buehler has been ill,” Alfred spoke 
half formally. “She is fatigued. Do not urge 
her further.” 

Maneta made a little movement with her 
hands as though to explain. 

“You do it so perfectly I’m exorbitant,” Alex 
apologized. “But there will be other times 
when I may hear you?” 

Other times? Out of a dream she answered 
him: “Yes. Will not tomorrow or the next 
day be the beginning>” She looked at her 
husband to help her out. “I mean, of your vis- 
its to us? We would so enjoy it, Alfred and I. 
Then I will sing for you a great deal, if you 
wish.” Her head was raised in speaking to 
Alex; her manner was calm, her voice con- 
trolled. But her expression held her auditor 
spellbound. It comprised the naivette of a 
child on its first morning look at the sun; the 
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blinding jey of a woman out of whose despair, 
out of whose soul loneliness a great endeavor 
shapes itself. 

For the weeks of Fielding’s stay the Bueh- 
ler’s home became his shrine; not his, rather 
the shrine at which he worshipped. He played 
to Maneta’s voice, he played to her heart. His 
fine intelligence soothed her as it did her hus- 
band’s; but his subtle comprehension of her 
less tangible needs—those tonal needs of her 
being—wooed her spirit and wedded it in the 
realms of music. He led her to a musical Land 
of Promise. He interpreted to her its hills and 
its valleys. He showed her unknown beauties; 
besieging possibilities of beauty. And in re- 
turn she presented to him the flower of her per- 
sonality, dusky and gleaming, burdened with 
the fullness of vital poetry. 

Her husband comprehended it all as far as 
he could comprehend it. They were both irre- 
proachable, his wife and his new-made friend. 
And his comprehension was fine enough then 
to be neither jealous nor suspicious. He only 
wondered if he would be big enough to accept 
this man’s triumphant conquest of her spirit, 
to accept his own limitations, to cover up in 
his huge love for his wife that feeling of being 
out of her thoughts. On one occasion, seeing 
her sitting so calm outwardly, inwardly so far 
away after Fielding had left, he sat down on 
the couch beside her and took her hand, car- 
ressing it. 

“Come back, sweetheart, come back. Your 
thoughts are not here, and | can’t be left out.” 

She gave him a startled look. “Why, I am 
here beside you; how can you say that?” 

He only drew her head down against his 
shoulder. “You love me, Maneta, darling? You 
are the world to me.” 

“Ah,” she cried, stroking his hair, “does one 
not love the saints? Saint Alfreed!” Her voice 
was filled with melancholy, and trailed a black 
banner in his memory. 

On her baby she would cast looks of won- 
derment. Why was she, with this new-born 
spirit within her, given a child to possess? 

The baby was happy and cooing, and she 
loved it as she loved her husband, and her 
prayers—religiously. Then a great fear would 
crowd out all but what she called her pagan 
love of Fielding and her voice. He drew it out 
of her. He seemed a part of her voice. Was 
it wrong after all to love anything that gave 
you wings? And he was returning in two days. 
Would a desert close about her then? Would 
the old apathy take possession of her? 


Fielding had been urging her to come to New 
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York for study. With such untold possibilities 
of achievement, where she might become a rap- 
turous nightingale she was content to remain a 
wren in a bush. Content? She drowned the 
thought of husband and child. Yes, she would 
ask Alfred to take her to New York. To see 
Fielding, to study beside him, to have him near 
to give her buoyancy to her endeavor; to sing 
and live in her singing—with such thoughts did 
she try to adjust herself to Fielding’s leave- 
taking. 

Alfred, reading her by his love for her, made 
no demurrer when she and Alex, laying plans 
for her voice, presented before him the idea of 
a winter in the East. The vineyards could spare 
him, for he would go, too, with Mrs. Purcell 
and the baby. And Maneta should have her 
heart’s desire. 

But how otherwise did the wave roll in that 
was to engulf his hours of happy living! In 
the midst of bustle and preparation, Fielding 
was Called East earlier. ithe day before his de- 
parture he spent at the Buehlers. Maneta 
with the knowledge of seeing him soon, never- 
theless appeared distraught and sad, looking at 
Fielding scarcely at all. Then one of the fore- 
men called Alfred. Maneta roused up out of 
her lethargy. She faced Fielding, and her hands 
went out to him pleadingly, as though seeking 
extenuation for her distracted self. She whis- 
pered excitedly: 

“What shall I do without you>” 

He caught her hands in his with a passionate 
gesture. And because of all he saw in her 
face he failed to speak. He tossed overboard 
prudence, honor, self-respect. He clasped her 
madly in his arms. 

And Alfred, coming in just then, saw them 
thus. 

Where a genial, well-poised man had left 
the room, there now entered a man, icy, deso- 
late, furious. With a calmness more fearful 
than any tempest in its presage of all that lay 
below, he slowly surveyed them as they stood 
apart, he with his hands clutching a chairback 
his eyes moving from one to the other. 


“So this is the voice to be trained, is it? This 
is the higher music? This is the trust I gave 
you>” He laughed a laugh of desolation. Then 
he wheeled on Fielding. “Go, you blasphemer 
of sacred home ties, you sacrilegious voice, 
go!” He shot the cowed and intensely sobered 
Fielding out of the room with a blow of the 
arm. Closing the door and coming to the chair 
where his wife crouched sobbing, he stood over 
her. His love that had laid itself a carpet be- 
neath her feet, found itself transformed into a 
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curious, stifling, tyrannous cloak that should 
envelop her, smother her, consume her, if need 


e. 

“Oh, oh,” she cried out, looking up at him 
suddenly. She became more afraid as his eyes 
compelled her gaze. “I will explain all,” she 
said. “He is not to blame. It is I.” 

He shook her roughly by the shoulders as 
she stood up, forcing her back into the chair. 
“I want no explanations, you understand. You 
belong to me. I can explain, if I wish.” 

At his roughness, at his fierce expression, she 


‘cried out again that pitiful, frightened, “Oh!” 


“Saint Alfred!’ Ha, ha, my girl, it is the 
tyrant Alfred hereafter. You belong to me. 
You are to obey me and love me. You are to 
love me, not the music nor Fielding.” 

She hid her face in her hands bitterly, as 
one warding off dark night. He locked the 
piano, putting the key in his pocket. Then he 
came and addressed her, laughing that desolat- 
ing laugh. He stooped and lifted her hand from 
her face, regarding her mockingly. 

Maneta caught his arms. “What will you 
do with me?” She choked out the words. “Oh, 
you promised to love me when I told you | 
was wicked—long ago.” 

“There are many ways of loving,” he told 
her, freeing himself from her clasp. “Shall I 
not love you a prisoner, my daughter’s moth- 
er?” 

But she pleaded further with him. “Is it 
wrong to love that which gives you wings? He 
is part of the music which I love. I cannot 
help myself, oh, I cannot help myself.” 

Then Buehler did a strange thing. He flung 
open the screened door, pointing down the road 
to a dusty, retreating figure. “Go follow him, 
if you will. Bring him here, if you will. Let 
me look him over again—as the one who gives 
you wings.” “Oh, it is an impossible infatuation 
after all,” he cried to himself, as with hand 
frantically holding his: forehead he watched 
Maneta hurry down the road after Fielding. 

And then she brought him back. She was 
holding his hand as a guide might, leading one 
through a dark cave. And the face she turned 
to her husband was worn and pinched with an 
inscrutable despair stamping it as in a mask of 
tragedy. 

“Alfred, once you called me your wild lily. 
And I loved it, justly. For I have always known 
there is something of the wild soul in me, 
searching for the shadows in the mountain hol- 
lows, searching for diviner music than I have 
known; hunting for that which I left in my 
father’s tent that day you found me—your 
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Maneta.” She suddenly threw herself at Bueh- hus 
*. ler’s feet. “You have given me wings with giv: 
which I cannot fly. They are your wings. And | 
Mr. Fielding whom I love for his soul alone, she 
has made mine grow. And you kicked him lost 
from your door because for a little minute he wel 
held me in his arms. It is not his arms I want.” mig 
Here she turned and faced Fielding. “I do not fro’ 
love you that way,” she said gently. “I would / 
love anyone who had the music in them that the: 
you have. And my husband mistakes it for as | 
something else. Oh, be friends again. Let us it a 
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all be united again. It is not as though 
But her husband cried that it must be one 
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The Vose Grand if Then Maneta did a strange thing. She moved Uni 
Ne ee a ee over to the door facing the two men. “It is upo 
piano. The exquisite tone of the Vose | my voice that has led to this pass—the voice tion 
Grand distinguishes it from all other the 


pianos. you cultivated,” turning to her husband; “the e 
We Challenge Comparisons = voice you have loved,” looking at Fielding. “It 
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Voee & Sons Piano Company Never, never again will I sing a note. Alfred, 
will you be satisfied? Mr. Fielding, will you fact 
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Vv, go now? Never! Never!” Her eyes lifted to brin 
Fielding in solemn farewell as she opened the ther 
screen door for him, pointing outward. “It is Scie 

“| well I have decided, for I shall give the voice com 
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husband came kneeling at her feet begging for- 
giveness. 

But there was something desolate in the look 
she gave him, something which seemed to have 
lost the comprehension of love. And her hand 
went to her throat as though the dead voice 
might be felt, lying there within its house. For 
from that day on never did she sing again. 

And thus did the drowning wave surge over 
them both. Yet they live clinging to each other 
as to wrecks of their former selves. And over 
it all that faint sea-bird call of her spirit: “Was 
it wrong to love that which gave me wings?” 


THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS OF HAWAII 
(Continued from Page 46) 


in Chinese would work any hardships to the 
United States mainland, nor in any way infringe 
upon the rights of labor, as the only competi- 
tion with labor would be confined entirely to 
the islands. 

“Some such arrangement would seem to be 
mutually beneficial to Hawaii and China with 
which the United States is on friendly terms. In 
fact, it would appear to be a neighborly act to 
bring Chinese laborers to the islands and train 
them in agricultural methods which have been 
scientifically worked out by experts to meet 
conditions of soil, parasites and climate. This 
training would react in great benefit to China 
on the return of the men, who would then be in 
a position to introduce improved methods of 
production.” 


A LADY’S BUTTON 
(Continued from Page 29) 


you let this matter die with you. The jewel 
will be replaced in the temple of Jagannath.” 
VIL. 

As the car started its tortuous course home- 
wards, Clayton turned to the girl. 

“Like the ‘Arabian Nights,” isn’t it?” 

“Thrilling!” she replied, the excitement still 
in her eyes. “But still I don’t understand it en- 
tirely—vour part, especially.” 

“Simple, really! The whole thing revolves 
round this man at the hospital. His name is 
McLaren—Daniel McLaren. He is an adven- 
turer—plays for high stakes—sort of interna- 
tional rogue. He managed to steal this jewel 
from the temple and flee to Calcutta; then to 
Yokohama. Here he discovered he was shad- 
owed and knew that he must get the emerald 
out of his possession. He did what turned out 
to be a very clever thing. In one of the exclu- 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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A LADY’S BUTTON 
(Continued from Page 7!) 


sive shops that cater to the foreign trade he 
purchased a set of large ornamental buttons 
which they were making a feature of at the 
time. He cemented the jewel into one of the 
buttons and returned them, exchanging them 
for some others. A few days later his rooms 
were entered, and he was subjected to a thor- 
ough search and the rooms ransacked. The 
Hindus had employed this man Brady, who is a 
sort of political hanger-on in the cities of the 
Far East. After this, McLaren felt safer and 
was quite comfortable about town, merely 
keeping in touch with things at the shop. The 
buttons were finally sold. You and your par- 
ents were traveling in the Orient at the time, 
so you can guess who bought them.” 

“I see. And I had them mounted on this 
coat.” 

“Exactly; and it was perfect for McLaren. 
You sailed for America and he took a notion 
to come also. You landed at San Francisco 
and came south. He followed. He planned to 
take his time about recovering the buttons, but 
he suddenly discovered that he was still shad- 
owed. He became desperate and attempted to 
steal the coat that very night. You screamed 
and he thought it best to retreat. As he did so, 
however, he pulled one of the buttons from the 
coat. He ran through the shrubbery only to 
discover that someone was on his trail. He 
made boldly for the hotel and walked through 
the billiard room. He paused for a moment 
at a table at which I was playing and dropped 
the button into my coat. That is how I came 
by my button. McLaren now felt that the game 
was about up, but he took another try the next 
evening. He managed to clip another button off 
the waistline of your coat without your noticing 
it. He was trapped that evening on the beach, 
but his cries brought help only after he was 
pretty badly battered up. Brady and the Hindus 
now hit upon his scheme; possibly through a 
paragraph in the morning paper. They secured 
the button in his room with ease as he was still 
unconscious. The jewel was not there. They 
now acted decisively. They kidnapped you 
bodily, coat and all. The rest you know better 
than I. There were eight buttons in the set. 
They had accounted for only seven, six on the 
coat, counting the ones you had replaced and 
the one from the hospital. Still the jewel was 
missing. Then they questioned you about the 
eighth, did they not?” 

“Yes, and I told them you had it.” 

“Exactly. McLaren and I had already dis- 
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covered the emerald, and, knowing what I did 
from McLaren, I was almost certain they would 
send for me during the evening, or, if necessary, 
take me by force. And so here we are.” 

There was a pause. The girl seemed to be 
turning the adventure over in her mind. 

“It’s just as well we promised not to say 
anything about this to anyone,” she remarked, 
simply, “because no one would believe us any- 
way.” 

Then she seemed to shake off the picturesque 
mantle of romance and return to a practical 
world. 

“Mr. Clayton,” she said, “I am sorry that I 
acted towards you as I did. Although I had 
cause to be puzzled, I think I was too hasty. 
You were very kind and tolerant of me.” 

“Not at all,” Clayton returned quickly. “You 
couldn’t have acted otherwise. I—I wouldn’t 
have missed this for worlds.” 

They were again politely conventional peo- 
ple. There seemed little to say. He wished they 
could have stayed longer in the Land of Ad- 
venture, where a common necessity swept aside 
all other considerations. A silence settled down 
on them and they yielded to the relaxing influ- 
ence of the night and the swaying, luxurious 
car. 

Presently the vastness of the sea was about 
them, the starry heavens close above. Clayton 
was conscious—deeply conscious—of the pres- 
ence at his side. It was to him the embodi- 
ment of all that was feminine, mysterious, se- 
ductive. He seemed to feel rather than see the 
relaxed tilt of her head against the cushions, the 
soft curves of her chin and neck, the slightly 
parted lips, the mystery of her eyes. The least 
involuntary touch of her shoulder or arm was a 
distinct shock to him. He felt it necessary to 
break the oppression. 

“Miss Barratt,” he attempted, in an unsteady 
voice. “He said the jewel was known as a 
luck stone. I rather think that I agree with him 
as far as my experience goes.” 

His allusion was fatuous, awkward. 

“In what way?” she asked quietly. 

“Oh . sharing this adventure with you; 
this ” He waved his hand vaguely, evident- 
ly. meaning to include the present. 

There was a considerable pause before she 
spoke. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Clayton, that the— 
the night has gone to your head?” 

But her eyes were none too steady when she 


looked at him. 
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Christmas Bells 


By DAVID EVANS 
Rector of All Saints Church, Palo Alto, Calif. 


The happy bells acclaim the birth 
Of One the world had waited long, 
And once again the Angel’s song 

Rains joyous staves upon the earth. 


The huddled sheep, the tranquil fold, 
The manger crib, the Holy Child, 
The Virgin mother meek and mild, 

The frankincense and myrrh and gold, 


Brought by the Magi from afar! — 
One more with reverent love we list 
The lore of God’s Evangelist, 

And track again the Pilot Star. 


Ring out, O bells, your merry chime! 
But mingling with your riot here 
Echoes of phantom music clear 

Come rippling o’er the Falls of Time. 


And lo! in Memory’s crystal well 
The dear familiar faces rise, 
Mirrored before my wistful eyes, 

And look the love they may not tell. 


O dearest birthday of the year, 
The very bells for joy do swoon! 
Your music weaves a magic rune, 

For other, other, bells I hear. 





By courtesy of the author we are permitted to print the above poem, which was taken 
from his book of carols, “The Bravest Are the Belgians,” a book which realized 
large returns for the Belgian Relief Fund.—Editor. 
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“Faith—a Grand Cathedral” 
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2 Christian Faith is a grand Cathedral, 


with divinely pictured windows. 
Standing without you see uo glory, 
nor ran you possibly imagine any; 


Standing within, every ray of light 


reveals a harmony of unspeakable glory. 


— Hawthorne 
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